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At the time of our going to press 

Mr. Harding’s speech of accept- 
ance has not been released for pub- 
lication, and we accordingly defer 


comment upon it until next week’s 
issue. 


7 efforts now being made by re- 

sponsible Americans along the 
Mexican border to promote good will 
between the neighboring peoples may 
have more substantial results than 
anything that comes out of Washing- 
ton. There is suspicion to allay, deep- 
seated hostility to overcome. Some 
of the ill feeling has its origin in na- 
tural causes, but most of it has been 
incited by agitators in both countries. 
A considerable part of radical prop- 
aganda in the United States has for 
Several years been devoted to the 
nefarious work of keeping the Mexi- 
cans in a state of perpetual alarm 
over the alleged purpose of powerful 
American groups to force interven- 
tion. No doubt there are some such 


groups, and no doubt the belief in 
intervention has at various times, for 
good reasons or bad, been widely held. 
But the argument for intervention 
rises or falls with the degree of peace 
and justice that prevails in Mexico, 
and it has no force or meaning in the 
face of a responsible Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The radical propagandists 
have merely aggravated the situation 
by inciting the hostility of the Mexi- 
can people. 


NSCRUPULOUS Mexican agita- 

tors have aided their comrades of 
the north by using this propaganda 
along with much of their own. One 
document largely circulated by these 
fomentors of ill will purports to be a 
letter sent in 1897 to Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, instructing him in the purpose 
of the American Government to rav- 
age Cuba (then a Spanish posses- 
sion), exterminate its population, and 
thereupon to carry the war of con- 
quest and ruin into the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. This brazen forgery, 
concocted by a person ignorant of the 
English language and unacquainted 
even with the name of the then As- 
sistant Secretary of War, could have 
deceived no one who knew anything 
about the people and government of 
the United States; but in its Spanish 
version, circulated among a people 
largely uninformed or misinformed 
about this country, it was sufficient to 
awaken widespread terror and resent- 
ment. One of its sponsors, a Mexi- 
can radical, has had the impudence to 
print it, in both versions, in the 
United States. To counteract the ef- 
fects of this kind of propaganda will 
take effort and may take time; and 
yet the time need not be overlong if 
the effort is such as that made re- 
cently at Nogales and elsewhere, 
wherein Americans and Mexicans 


came together for the mutual pledg- 
ing of international and inter-racial 
friendship. No interventionist-by- 
arms, and no utopian propagandist of 
suspicion and hate, can long delay a 
reconciliation sought by such means. 


eer truth there may be 
in the rumors of a scheme to col- 
lect an enormous campaign fund for 
the election of the Republican ticket, 
the party will be well advised to join 
heartily with the Democrats in the 
proposal for prompt and continu- 
ous publicity on the whole subject 
throughout the campaign. How much 
dynamite there can be in belated reve- 
lations concerning campaign contribu- 
tions the experience of General Wood 
—not to speak of Governor Lowden— 
has made sufficiently plain. The talk 
of a conspiracy of “international 
bankers” to bring about the election 
of Mr. Harding by the expenditure of 
a hundred million dollars, most of 
it to be applied to the pay of an army 
of spellbinders, is in our judgment 
mere moonshine. But there is only 
one way to set suspicion at rest, and 
that is publicity. It is pertinent to 
remember, in this connection, that 
the fund which was raised for Gen- 
eral Wood came from persons whom 
there is not the faintest reason for 
suspecting of sordid or improper mo- 
tives. The discredit which fell upon 
the Wood movement was nevertheless 
sufficient to destroy, or at least 
gravely to impair, its chance of suc- 
cess. Principle and expediency alike 
demand that the Republicans should 
sincerely codperate with the Demo- 
crats in assuring full and constant 
publicity in regard to campaign con- 
tributions. 


N° doubt political expediency is a 
wretched thing, as the intelligent- 
sia assure us; but despite what they 
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say it isn’t wholly monopolized by 
the moderates and the conservatives. 
Even the professedly uncompromis- 
ing sometimes resort to it. For in- 
stance, there was a Socialist party 
national convention held in _ this 
neighborhood some weeks ago, and it 
nominated for President an avowed 
Bolshevist on a platform rejecting 
Bolshevism either for domestic cul- 
tivation or for import. Bolshevism 
is an excellent thing where it orig- 
inated, in effect said the convention, 
but we don’t advocate it for home use. 
Of course the leaders, just like lead- 
ers in other movements, understood 
that a platform shouldn’t say too 
much. The party has a left which 
is relatively indifferent to electoral 
success, which is hardly distinguish- 
able from the Communist and the 
Communist Labor groups, and which 
demands revolutionary phrases at all 
costs; and it has a right which, 
though not unhopeful of a revolu- 
tionary outcome, emphasizes for the 
present the benefits of political ac- 
tion and expresses itself in non-revo- 
lutionary phrases. A happy policy is 
that which appeases the left by ap- 
proving Bolshevism in its native hab- 
itat and at the same time soothes the 
diplomatic concern of the right by re- 
jecting Bolshevism for the United 
States. Equally happy is the choice 
of a candidate who acquiesces in the 
platform and who yet proclaims him- 
self a revolutionist and a Bolshevist. 
To the right, nothing that the candi- 
date says can compromise the ex- 
plicit terms of the platform; to the 
left, nothing that the platform says 
can compromise the candidate’s per- 
sonal utterances. An old-party con- 
vention could hardly have done the 
thing more neatly. 


HILLS and fever is an old-fash- 

ioned trouble which we hear 
nothing about in this modern day so 
far as regards our physical bodies, 
but in the body politic and economic 
it is the most fashionable disease 
there is. Hardly do we get over our 
excitement about the wicked piling 
up of foodstuffs in storage before we 
are made equally uncomfortable about 
the opposite. “Meats in Storage 
Show Big Decrease,” “Eggs and 








Butter Also Low’—such are some of 
the headlines that confront us just 
now; and underneath them there is a 
doleful story of prospective shortage 
in production also. Yet in the same 
day’s paper one reads that “an indict- 
ment for hoarding 166,000 pounds of 
sugar is expected to be returned to- 
day against a grocer and a dealer in 
butter and eggs, both of Manhattan.” 
Would it not be within the bounds of 
possibility for some competent Gov- 
ernment authority to prepare a state- 
ment, which the wayfaring man might 
in some degree understand, as to the 
principles and policies it pursues, or 
tries to pursue, in regard to this mat- 
ter—what it is aiming at and why? 
And again, could not a great con- 
tribution to public enlightenment on 
the whole subject be made by some of 
our leading authorities on economics? 
Above all, is there any good reason 
to believe that the public is any bet- 
ter off than it would be if the whole 
thing—except as regards control and 
restraint of monopoly—had been left 
to the free play of economic forces? 
Surely some attempt should be made 
to answer these questions. 


T last the index numbers which 

measure the rise and fall of 
prices, much as thermometers indi- 
cate changes in temperature, have 
halted in their upward movement and 
are even going down. Dun’s number, 
based on the wholesale prices of 
about three hundred commodities, has 
fallen from 2,621 on June 1 to 2,604 on 
July 1; the Annalist’s number, made 
up from the average wholesale prices 
of twenty-five food commodities, se- 
lected and arranged to represent a 
theoretical family’s food budget, has 
fallen from its high point of 3,291 
on June 12 to 3,076 on July 17, a de- 
cline of almost seven per cent. Index 
numbers are by no means as reliable 
as thermometers, but it is encourag- 
ing to find them going down, just as 
it does us good, on a hot July day, to 
see that the temperature has fallen 
from 95 to 90, even though we may 
not feel as cool as we should. Yet 
our general impressions rather con- 
firm the testimony of the index num- 
bers—notwithstanding the appalling 
price of sugar—for we have had 


alleged bargain sales of silks, and all- 
wool suits, and cotton goods; we are 
told that hides are plentiful and that 
Australia has vast stores of wool; the 
crop reports are good; and western 
Europe is sending an increasing sup- 
ply of manufactured goods. So we 
feel a sense of relief and a glimmer 
of hope. But we fervently pray that 
the index number and the price 
curves may not rise again as they did 
last year, and that no railway strike 
or industrial crisis may come to take 
away our purchasing power just as 
the good things of life are almost 
within our reach. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is gaining 

an ascendancy in the councils of 
Europe which threatens to impair the 
position of M. Millerand in France. 
The Conference at Spa was called at 
Lloyd George’s instigation, and that 
it was not prematurely broken up—a 
failure which the Germans, to the 
satisfaction of the French, nearly 
provoked by their intransigent atti- 
tude—was again due to his deter- 
mination that some good _ should 
evolve from it. In Poland, the late 
course of events went counter to the 
calculations of Paris and forced 
Millerand to agree to the British 
Premier’s wiser policy. The ultima- 
tum handed to the Turkish peace 
delegation at Versailles, giving the 
Porte until midnight, July 27, to 
sign the peace treaty, and threaten- 
ing, if it failed to do so, to oust 
Turkey once and for all from Europe, 
is again a victory of Lloyd George’s 
Near-Eastern policy over that which 
the French press has almost unani- 
mously advocated. After the Confer- 
ence of Boulogne M. Poincaré con- 
gratulated the French and British 
Premiers on their having learned to 
know and to esteem each other. “Ils 
peuvent beaucoup !’un et l’autre pour 
achever de remettre dans la voie nor- 
male la politique des deux pays.” 
But the former President’s opinions 
as to what is the normal policy of 
France are sufficiently well known to 
make one doubt its identity with that 
now in view. M. Millerand, on his 
return to Paris, declared that Spa 
marked the beginning of the fulfill- 
ment of the treaty. That may be so, 
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if his position at home proves 
strong enough to stand the criticism 
to which the extremists of M. Poin- 
caré’s stripe will subject his yielding 
attitude at Spa. 


HE leaders of the boycott against 

Hungary are to be congratulated 
on the rapid extension of their field 
of potential activity. France has 
just concluded a treaty with Hun- 
gary for the purpose of mutual sup- 
port against the rising tide of Bol- 
shevism, and has thus made herself 
an accomplice of the Hungarian 
White Terrorists. Comrade Jouhaux, 
if he dare to be consistent, should now 
join his colleagues Appleton and Edo 
Fimmen in calling upon the German 
trade unions to prevent all deliveries 
of German coal to France until M. 
Millerand’s Government be brought 
to reason. He can be assured of an 
immediate response to his appeal 
from the fellow workers across the 
Rhine. 


ELGIUM is having some trouble 

in the Congo. The Belgian of- 
ficials in the colony went on strike 
last April for a raise of salaries. 
The Governor General received full 
authority from the Government at 
home to settle the matter. He yielded 
to the demands, but remonstrated 
with his personnel as follows: 

It is my duty to draw your attention to the 
effects of the strike on the natives. Though 
they have never heard of trade-union activity, 
they begin to appreciate the force of numbers 
and of a well-planned common agitation. Every 
one must see that it is not in our interest to 
encourage them to use the means which they 


have seen you employ. The danger is easily 
realised when one remembers that we are one 


against a thousand. When in Belgium a trade 
union uses a strike to make an employer yield 
. its demands, the struggle is one between 
Belgians, and the victory a gain to Belgians. 
But the victory of a native trade-union action 
would mean a veritable defeat to Belgium. 
1 earnestly appeal to the entire personnel to 
consider how much both the country’s and 
their own interests would suffer, if the trade- 
union movement should develop among the 
negroes, and to decide not to promote its 


progress by a bad example. 


But the warning came too late. The 
Belgian Minister of Colonies, M. 
Franck, who is on a visit to the 
Congo, sent on June 22 the following 
cablegram to his colleague and Min- 
ister of Colonies ad interim E. Van- 
dervelde: ‘The strike of officials has 
been followed by a strike of natives 
at Leopoldsville, Kinshasa, Lukolela, 





and Elisabetha. All precautions have 
been taken, but the situation is dan- 
gerous.” This is a painful problem 
for M. Vandervelde, a leader among 
Belgian Socialists. ‘The very exist- 
ence of the colony is at stake,” he 
said in the Chamber. But does he not 
hold the native’s right to strike more 
sacred than Belgium’s right to the 
Colony she has reclaimed for the self- 
ish ends of capitalism? 


RENCH-ARAB relations are now 

strained to the breaking point, ac- 
cording to reports from English 
sources. The French themselves 
make little of the friction between 
King Feisal and General Gouraud. 
The latter’s note to the King of Syria, 
explains a French authority, “though 
somewhat strong, was not a peremp- 
tory ultimatum.” If that is so, the 
short time limit and the tone were out 
of harmony. Feisal’s answer, ac- 
quiescing in the mandate for Syria 
but objecting to the French occupy- 
ing the territory mentioned in the 
ultimatum, has not been accepted by 
the French commander, who is said to 
insist on unreserved acquiescence in 
his conditions. English dispatches re- 
port a commencement of hostilities 
by the French against Aleppo and 
Damascus, in default of a satisfactory 
reply from King Feisal. At the same 
time what will be called an anti-Arab 
move was made by the Zionist Confer- 
ence in London, which adopted the 
recommendation of the Commission 
of Forty providing that all the land 
in Palestine be declared the prop- 
erty of the Jewish people, and that 
the control of this property be 
gradually assumed by the Palestine 
state. The promise of Arab inde- 
pendence, Mr. Bonar Law contended 
in the House of Commons, is not in- 
compatible with the French mandate; 
and King Feisal, in his letter to Mr. 
Felix Frankfurter, published by the 
latter in The Weekly Review, ad- 
mitted that “there is room in Syria 
for both Arabs and Jews.” But Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s cannon and the Zion- 
ist resolution are not the means best 
calculated to reconcile the Arabs to 
their independence under mandate, 
and to Feisal’s generous welcome to 
Jewish immigrants into Syria. 


c is an old rule—and one particu- 

larly applicable to the propagandist 
—to beware of proving too much. 
A. Myasnikov, in Soviet Russia for 
July 3, wants the world to know how 
nearly unanimous is Bolshevik senti- 
ment in Moscow. At a series of con- 
ferences held in every district of the 
city just before the elections for the 
Moscow Soviet, 15,600 delegates at- 
tended, and of these delegates but five 
were Socialist Revolutionists, while 
the Mensheviks numbered only three. 
There were a couple of Anarchists 
also, a few representatives of other 
groups and parties, and an unstated 
number of non-party men; but, all 
told, there wasn’t much to indicate 
any disaffection with Bolshevik rule. 
Still, there must have been a few Men- 
sheviks and Socialist Revolutionists 
somewhere about, since a little later 
the various anti-Bolshevik parties 
managed to elect 52 out of 1,461 dep- 
uties, or about 314 per cent. It is 
this result which is apparently the 
decisive one, and it shows, according 
to Mr. Myasnikov, that the way to 
bring out the Bolshevik vote and 
show the virtual unanimity of Bol- 
shevik sentiment is to hold pre-elec- 
tion conferences. Of course there are 
other ways of showing electoral unan- 
imity. The late Hon. Timothy D. 
Sullivan, in the Presidential election 
of 1892, carried his election district 
in this city for Cleveland by some- 
thing like 302 to 4; and in the State 
election of the following year several 
election district leaders in the Second 
and Third Assembly districts, under 
the stimulus (so witnesses afterwards 
testified in court) of a prize offered 
by the Hon. Patrick Divver, scored 
remarkable records. One of them, 
who supposed himself an easy win- 
ner, brought in a poll of 620 to 12; 
but not being a mathematician, poor 
man, he lost out to the rival who 
showed a result of 269 to 0. 

Election results in Soviet Russia 
are just about as faithful an index of 
public sentiment as were the election 
results in New York City in the good 
old days. The main question is not, 
How big a majority shall we pile up? 
but, How many of the opposition can 
we safely, and yet with due regard 
for appearances, allow to vote? 
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Idealism and Respon- 
sibility 
_ so intelligent a reader as 
John L. Heaton, of the editorial 
staff of the New York World, ex- 
presses, more in sorrow than in an- 
ger, keen disappointment over the 
course of The Weekly Review in re- 
lation to the foremost topic of the 
day, we feel a natural regret; tem- 
pered, to be sure, by the consideration 
that others, no less intelligent and no 
less sincere, have censured us for rea- 
sons precisely the opposite of those 
which move our present critic to con- 
demnation. In saying this, we are 
not referring, of course, to Mr. Hea- 
ton’s charge that our attitude is that 
of “Machine Republicanism,” a 
charge which we fancy few readers 
of The Weekly Review will deem it 
necessary for us to refute. The main 
point of his letter is that we have 
been unjust to “the great statesman 
and leader in idealism who has so 
literally spent his strength in the 
common cause”; the immediate in- 
stance being our attribution to Mr. 
Wilson “of ‘primary and preponder- 
ant’ responsibility for the failure of 
the treaty and the League of Na- 
tions.” 

Now let us look at the whole of 
the passage in which that judgment 
of the nature and degree of Mr. Wil- 
son’s responsibility was expressed: 

If to separate ourselves from our allies is a 
crime, if to withdraw from the common task 
covers us with dishonor, surely a large part of 
that crime and that dishonor consists in our 
keeping aloof during the crucial months, now 
mounting up into years, during which the world 
is passing through its greatest agony. The two 
sides ought to have come to terms months and 
months ago; for the failure to do so, there is 
blame enough to go round. But upon Mr. 
Wilson the obligation to put the treaty through 
rested with tenfold weight, both because it was 
in him that the nations had put their trust and 
because upon his single will the decision turned. 
Though we have made no ‘ ‘separate peace,” we 
have separated ourselves from our associates 
in the war for a period that will surely exceed 
two years from the time of the armistice. And 
for this disastrous separation, whatever justi- 
fication m ay be pleaced for it, the primary and 
preponderant responsibility rests upon President 
Wilson. 

The verdict we thus ventured to pro- 
nounce may be wrong; we make no 
pretension to infallibility. But we 
are unable to see any escape from it. 
It can not be denied that it was abso- 
lutely in Mr. Wilson’s power to have 


the United States a member of the 
League of Nations months ago. And 
it is as nearly certain as any such 
thing can be that, if he had adopted 
a less stubborn attitude, he could have 
secured our entry into it at a still 
earlier period, and upon conditions 
far less objectionable to him than 
those embodied in the final form of 
the Lodge reservations. What he did 
elect to do was, in the first place, to 
keep us out of the League during a 
year or more when our absence from 
it detracted immeasurably from its 
potentiality for good; and secondly, 
to incur the risk of our not going into 
it at all. This immeasurable loss in 
the present, and this vital hazard to 
the future, may in Mr. Wilson’s mind 
be outweighed by a possibility of gain 
that overshadows both the loss and 
the risk; but to say this is not to deny 
his responsibility for the loss and the 
risk, but at most only to justify his 
assumption of it. 

That Mr. Wilson has desired to pro- 
mote great idealistic objects we have 
never questioned. But something 
more than this desire is required to 
make a man a “great statesman,” or 
even a true “leader in idealism.” In 
the latter capacity, Mr. Wilson has in- 
deed been a source of genuine inspira- 
tion, a source of spiritual exaltation, 
to multitudes; but to other multitudes, 
in our judgment both more numerous 
and more important, he has made the 
very name of idealism odious. That 
man is not a true “leader in idealism” 
who is sure that the goal toward 
which humanity has been painfully 
striving for ages can be attained by 
a stroke of the pen; who is so confi- 
dent of the potency of his single 
strength that he scorns to take ac- 
count of difficulties; who sees no dif- 
ference between the formulation of 
an ideal and its achievement; who 
holds out as certainties, of which he 
unqualifiedly pledges the attainment, 
things which are manifestly beyond 
the limits of possibility, or things 
whose attainment requires codpera- 
tion that he takes no steps to bring 
about. The kind of peace which Mr. 
Wilson set forth in his New York ad- 
dress of September 27, 1918—the 
kind of peace which, therefore, to the 
extent that this address might be re- 


garded as binding, Germany had a 
right to expect under the armistice— 
it was no more possible to bring about 
than it would have been to abolish 
the Rhine or to make German and 
French the same language. The 
treaty actually drawn up at Versailles 
embodied no such impossibility, but 
it did embody a project which, what- 
ever its merits, required the assent of 
a coérdinate branch of our Govern- 
ment. This assent Mr. Wilson, in the 
face of solemn warning of its doubt- 
fulness, virtually pledged to the Eu- 
ropean statesmen as a certainty; and 
yet, when the pledge was found im- 
possible of complete fulfilment, he felt 
no obligation to secure such approxi- 
mation to it as was attainable. If this 
be idealism, it is-idealism divorced 
from honest human responsibility ; 
and in that divorce it is the gaudier, 
not the homelier, party that incurs 
discredit and odium. 


Single Tax and Social- 
ism 
HEN the single-taxers withdrew 
from the “third-party” conven- 
tion at Chicago, one of their leaders 
explained that they quit the fusion 
not only because they could not obtain 
their platform desires and a candidate 
committed to them, but also because 
they “could not stand the socialistic 
ideas” of the dominant labor group. 
Although the single-tax movement is 
now forty years old, probably nine 
persons out of ten were puzzled to 
understand the sharp opposition thus 
indicated between its animus and that 
of the socialist agitation. Yet noth- 
ing could be more distinctly in keep- 
ing with the doctrine and the avowed 
purpose of Henry George himself. He 
was not only not a socialist ; he was an 
aggressive and radical individualist. 
In proposing his scheme of the sin- 
gle tax, Henry George was moved by 
two animating purposes—the desire 
to abolish poverty and the desire to 
avert socialism. The virtual aboli- 
tion of private propertly in land had, 
in his mind, the extraordinary merit 
of sufficing to extirpate poverty while 
leaving undisturbed the right of pri- 
vate property in all things that are 
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the product of human effort. It is 
this clear-cut conception that has 
made the gospel of Henry George so 
attractive to a small but enthusiastic 
and intelligent body of disciples; and 
their action at Chicago was a consis- 
tent manifestation of their principles. 

But while the Henry George men 
are anti-socialist, it is nevertheless 
true that intelligent opponents of the 
single tax—it is needless to say any- 
thing about unintelligent ones—are 
opposed to it chiefly for the same rea- 
sons that they are opposed to social- 
ism. For, however clear may have 
been to Henry George the distinction 
between the confiscation of land- 
values and the confiscation of other 
forms of private property, the dis- 
tinction is not sound. Between the 
economic basis of property in land 
and in other forms there is, indeed, a 
great difference; but the ethics of 
confiscation—at least in such a coun- 
try as ours—is the same in both cases. 
If Henry George’s proposal had been 
that of taking up for the public the 
future “unearned increment” of the 
value of land, the question would have 
been open to discussion on strictly 
economic grounds; but it was not only 
a feature, it was the distinguishing 
feature, of his proposal that the con- 
fiscation must apply to the whole 
thing, and not simply to the future 
increment. He frankly declared that 
he proposed the single tax as a means 
of accomplishing the fact of complete 
confiscation while avoiding its out- 
ward form. 

Henry George regarded the con- 
fiscation of all land not only as not 
an act of injustice, but as an act of 
the highest justice. He was abso- 
lutely unconcerned with the fact that, 
at least in such a country as ours, the 
holders of land have acquired it in 
precisely the same way as other 
forms of property are acquired—that 
it is a question not of class privilege, 
but of the choice which A or B hap- 
pened to make in the investment of 
his money, it being equally open to 
either to buy land or to buy something 
else which he regarded as a more 
promising investment. But to minds 
that are not completely under the 
sway of a single idea, the injustice is 
obvious; and not only so, but it is 


obvious that in practice the difference 
between confiscation of land and con- 
fiscation of other forms of property 
would swiftly disappear. Within the 
circles of the elect, it might continue 
to be plain that the course taken in 
regard to land was based on reasons 
so peculiar as to have no application 
to other cases; but reasons—not the 
same indeed, but quite as conclusive 
to the general mind—would easily 
enough present themselves to justify 
the confiscation of any other form of 
property which ingenious reformers 
might fix upon as desirable to appro- 
priate for the common good. 

Indeed, although the Henry George 
argument rests primarily on the fact 
that land, unlike other forms of prop- 
erty, is not created by human effort, 
yet the thing which gives his argu- 
ment almost all of its momentum is 
that the amount of revenue which any 
particular piece of land brings in is 
the result of the development of the 
community as a whole and not of any 
special merit on the part of the 
owner. But, when one comes to look 
into it, this last is true of almost 
any source of revenue you choose to 
name. However great the cleverness 
of Henry Ford, or the genius of Edi- 
son, it would be incapable of bringing 
in more than a modicum of revenue 
were it not for the magnificent de- 
velopment of the country as a whole. 
The argument is not so complete as it 
is in the case of land; but it is enough, 
’twill serve. If, of what each person 
has, we were to confiscate all that 
part which he owes to the general de- 
velopment of the community, where 
would the process end? 

But it is not necessary to go so far 
afield as this in order to see that a 
proposal to confiscate land—in a 
country in which land has for genera- 
tions been acquired upon a purely 
commercial basis, just like any other 
property—is a proposal that strikes 
at the very root of property rights. 
This is intuitively, if not logically, 
perceived by most people. Devotees of 
the Henry George doctrine, following 
in the footsteps of their master, may 
be anti-socialists; but anti-socialists 
in general justly oppose it as essen- 
tially inimical to the right of private 
property. 


The New Romantics 


FF every past age has had its groups 
of serious romantics—world build- 
ers without grip on the realities of 
life—we at least have our Forty- 
eighters to furnish merriment in 
these dog-days. The old romantics 
also were bent on political and social 
reform. They too wept over the for- 
lorn lot of the masses; only the tears 
were designed mostly to purify the 
weepers and to enlarge their spirits 
in the secluded spots where they went 
to thrill and talk over their new phil- 
osophies. Our modern romantics— 
the real begetters of the third party 
—are not very different from the old. 
The sight of earth’s “plain people” 
draws their tears, and they also live 
on the thrill of getting away from the 
world in which most of us live. They 
do this, not, as of yore, by seeking 
out starry places and shadowed 
streams, but by imagining all man- 
ner of things about the attributes of 
“plain people.” The “stinking goat 
herd” served the old romantics very 
nicely at a distance. The new roman- 
tics are not above mingling with the 
sweaty crowd, or even above making 
all their geese swans. 

The Committee of Forty-eight went 
to Chicago supposing that the plain 
people of God’s country would readily 
fall in with their high purposes, and, 
behold, a group of farmers and labor- 
ers ran off with the party. There is 
not so much resentment on the part 
of the founders as amazement and 
lack of understanding. Here they 
were with a programme to emanci- 
pate the downtrodden, and the down- 
trodden preferred to play the game 
of politics in their own way. Those 
who had left high places in order to 
engineer a noble means of betterment 
for the masses find themselves left 
without wards to elevate. Our com- 
ment aims no particular criticism at 
the “plain people.” They are what 
they are—like other persons—good, 
bad, and indifferent; they have griev- 
ances, some of them real and some 
imaginary; but they clearly prefer 
their own leaders in the work of al- 
leviating their conditions. In a word, 
they are not yet convinced of the gen- 
uineness of the romantics’ gospel. 
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They may well have their doubts. 
Reformers of the type we are consid- 
ering are in the habit of using, as 
the heart of their propaganda, the 
cry that theirs is the true Ameri- 
canism; that they are leading the 
people of this country back to the 
teachings of its founders. Which is 
to say that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did not believe in represen- 
tative democracy, with checks on the 
decisions of hastily got-together pop- 
ular majorities; did not believe in 
the sacredness of the highest courts, 
in the initiative of Congress and the 
President—as we had always sup- 
posed they did—but believed that the 
people, played upon by facile agita- 
tors, could in any crisis, however 
serious, at once decide what was best 
for them. We wonder how our ro- 
mantics reconcile with their modern 
spirit the spirit which prompted the 
conditions surrounding the passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution. 
They would undoubtedly be more ef- 
fective if they frankly admitted that 
they are ready to cast aside the old 
Americanism in favor of a new spirit 
and a new system. Then the task for 
them would be in a measure clear-cut 
—they would hold up their brand-new 
policies and say, “Here’s the real 
thing.” 

But it is quite possible that they do 
not understand that they are peddling 
new wares. Starting with the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for Ameri- 
can citizens—certainly the hope of 
the founders of our Government— 
they do not see that this may lead to 
representative democracy, with the 
checks and balances which the found- 
ers thought necessary; or it may lead 
to pure democracy, in which every 
individual at every moment shall 
have equal voice with every other and 
in which a majority of the citizens 
shall at all times rule. This is some- 
thing quite different, both in spirit 
and in working, from the instrument 
which has controlled our institutions 
hitherto. It is possible to infer, fur- 
ther, that to many of our romantics 
the spirit of equal opportunity, as well 
as systems of government, means 
nothing, provided only that represen- 
tatives of the masses shall rule. They 
have put their sanction on the Bol- 





shevik régime, although this system 
plainly cramps the initiative of the 
masses to an extent exceeding any 
hardships in our “outworn” Ameri- 
canism. é 

Cesar knew that people yearn for a 
new deal (novas res), and we in our 
generation have a good opportunity 
to observe how the new romantics are 
carrying on the old romantic dream. 
If they continue to fool any one but 
themselves, it will be largely because 
the stuff of which their dreams are 
made is taken from the familiar facts 
of every-day life and is even plastered 
over with statistics, instead of being 
drawn, as in the past, from poetic 
conceptions. 


The Deadly News- 
paper Headline 


LL open-minded persons are fully 
aware that one of the principal 
means which the great newspapers 
of America employ to poison the 
minds of their readers is the system- 
atic use of misleading headlines. But 
it seems to have escaped the lynx- 
eyed observation of even our most 
watchful radicals that this handy im- 
plement of falsehood is constantly ap- 
plied not only to the main purpose of 
keeping the chains of capital riveted 
upon the helpless workingman, but 
also to serve any passing object which 
the consciousless newspaper owner 
may at the moment desire to promote. 
Thus, only a day or two ago, we noted 
in the New York Times this startling 
headline: 


RESERVE EARNINGS 
DROP $75,000,000 


We are at a loss to conjecture what 
motive the Times may have had for 
thus misstating facts about the Fed- 
eral Reserve system; but that is 
merely because we don’t know enough 
about the dark ways of Wall Street 
plotters. The Times was, of course, 
counting on readers not going beyond 
the headlines. The dispatch itself 
says nothing about a decline in earn- 
ings, but tells of a reduction of “$75,- 


300,000 in earning assets, accom- 
panied by a commensurate decline in 
combined deposit and note liabilities” 
—which of course has no significance 
at all, being an ordinary incident of 
banking. 

Still more astonishing is a false 
headline which appeared only two 
days later in the same paper: 


RAIL LABOR BOARD 
GIVES AWARD TODAY 


Expected to Grant Men About 
50% of Their $100,000,000 


Demands. 


Now the actual demand of the men 
was not for $100,000,000, but for 
$1,100,000,000, as is stated in the text 
below. If the Times had put into the 
headline a demand eleven times 
greater than the truth instead of 
eleven times smaller, there would 
have been no mystery at all about the 
matter ; it would have simply been an 
instance of the way in which the cap- 
italist press is constantly represent- 
ing the workingmen as making pre- 
posterous demands. As it is, we con- 
fess our total inability to understand 
the Times’s object. But that it was 
something sinister we are quite 
certain. 

It is true that there are some people 
so charitable as to believe that the in- 
correct headlines which occur in the 
newspapers are the result of haste or 
accident, rather than of systematic 
malign intent. These people point 
out that in the course of a year any 
one newspaper prints tens of thou- 
sands of headlines, that the news- 
papers in the aggregate print mil- 
lions of them, and that the really bad 
ones which the radicals find them- 
selves able to discover are but a 
meagre handful. We must admit that 
there is some force in this argument. 
But what those who put it forward 
forget is that everybody knows be- 
forehand what a precious lot of ras- 
cals the capitalist editors are, and 
that the production of corroborative 
evidence is merely a_ superfluous 
luxury. 
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Stinnes the Mighty 


NDER the treaty of Versailles 
Germany undertook to deliver to 
France annually seven million tons of 
coal for ten successive years, and, in 
addition, an amount of coal equal to 
the difference between the annual 
production before the war of the coal 
mines of the Nord and Pas de Calais 
and their production during the years 
in question, such delivery not to ex- 
ceed twenty million tons in any one 
year of the first five years, and eight 
million in any one year of the suc- 
ceeding five. According to that same 
treaty Italy was to receive 414 million 
tons from July, 1919, to June, 1920, 
the amount being gradually raised 
for each succeeding year to 6, 714, 
8, 814 million tons. Belgium was 
promised eight million tons annually, 
and Luxemburg a quantity equal to 
her pre-war consumption of German 
coal, which is about 3.8 million tons 
per year. The sum total of these de- 
liveries for the first year is 43.3 mil- 
lion tons. This would leave to Ger- 
many for her own consumption only 
about 52 million tons, if we accept the 
German estimate, which is based on 
the output of the past four months, 
that the total production for the year 
will not exceed 95 million tons. In 
1913 the consumption of coal in that 
part of Germany which now makes 
up the territory of the German Re- 
public, amounted to 119.4 million 
tons, more than twice as much as she 
could retain after satisfying the de- 
mands of the Allies. If Upper Silesia 
should remain German, the outlook 
would be a little more hopeful. The 
output of the Silesian mines in the 
coming year is estimated at 33 million 
tons, the total consumption of that 
province, in 1913, being 143, million 
tons. But the possible addition of 
20 million tons of Silesian coal would 
still leave a considerable deficit. 

It is on the strength of these figures 
that Herr Simons maintained the im- 
possibility of Germany’s meeting her 
treaty obligations in the matter of 
coal deliveries, and his statement was 
backed by the chief coal expert of his 
delegation, the great Hugo Stinnes, 
Director of the German Coal Syndi- 
cate of Essen and Germany’s foremost 


captain of industry. Only with a very 
few men does he share the control of 
the coal production in the Rhine prov- 
inces, and by his enormous wealth and 
great business capacities he holds a 
paramount position among those few. 
When Herr Simons said “impossible,” 
it was Hugo Stinnes who prompted 
him. That Stinnes finally yielded 
to the demand of 2,000,000 tons of 
coal monthly, which is the amount 
provided in the treaty, minus the 
compensation for the difference be- 
tween pre-war and actual production 
of the French mines, proves that his 
previous refusal of compliance was 
not dictated by a commendable aver- 
sion to promising the impossible, but 
by a secret hope of convincing the 
Allies that the actually possible was 
impossible. These tactics have gained 
for his country some advantage. He 
made the Allies pay for his reluctant 
admission of the feasibility of their 
demands with a loan to Germany of 
about $100,000,000, based on the 
value of her coal deliveries, and with 
a promise that, whatever be the out- 
come of the Silesian plebiscite, Ger- 
many will be assured of a coal sup- 
ply from that region. 

It is now up to Hugo Stinnes to 
make Germany fulfill her pledge. The 
Government is too weak to compel 
him; it is he who can make it break 
its word or stand by it, as his inter- 
ests may require. He is a power for 
good or evil in the German Republic. 
What we know, however, of his past 
history gives him small credit as a 
man calculated to recover for his 
country its good name. He was 
wealthy before the war, owning nine 
million marks in 1897, thirty million 
in 1914. But by his operations as a 
war profiteer he increased his for- 
tune to what Berlin bankers estimate 
at a billion marks—though to be sure 
these are the depreciated paper marks 
of to-day. His chief profits were made 
in Belgium. After the invasion he ob- 
tained from the Government priority 
rights to the purchase of the princi- 
pal Belgian industrial concerns, in 
case of Belgium being annexed by 
the German Empire. Though the 
victory of the Allies deprived him of 
that hope, he did not fare badly in 
the bargain. For during the years 





of occupation he had the administra- 
tion of these Belgian industries 
placed in his hands, and worked them 
efficiently according to approved Ger- 
man methods. The rapid growth of 
his war profits made him look for in- 
vestments in various fields of enter- 
prise so as to divide his risks. When 
the armistice came, he was, among 
other things, president of the Rhen- 
ish Westphalian Electrical Works at 
Essen, director of the German Coal 
Syndicate of Essen, director of the 
Steel Syndicate of Diisseldorf, direc- 
tor of the Hamburg-America Steam- 
ship Line. Since then, while the Ma- 
jority Socialists were in power and 
pledged to radical plans for the so- 
cialization of national resources, 
Stinnes has quiety extended his hold 
on the economic and the political life 
of the country. He bought a great 
many cellulose factories and paper 
mills, and, having become the chief 
producer of paper, he became also 
the principal consumer of that com- 
modity by the gradual purchase of 
daily papers in all parts of the coun- 
try, of which he is said now to control 
more than sixty, the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung being among the num- 
ber. By means of these he has ac- 
quired an enormous influence on the 
political education of the people. He 
works the machinery which largely 
shapes and directs public opinion in 
the Germany of the present day. 

In November, 1918, thousands of 
orators told the German people that 
capitalism had collapsed. But, as a 
matter of fact, at no time under the 
old régime was the Krupp firm able 
to wield so great and far-reaching 
a power as this one man controls un- 
der the dispensation of the Republic. 
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American Observers in Japan 


HE efforts of Japan to “solve” the 
' Far Eastern question have been re- 
doubled with the advent of spring and 
the coming of the cherry-blossom season. 
Cherry blossoms and “unofficial” mis- 
sions seem to strike the Japanese mind 
as the most effective means of enlisting 
American sympathies in the schemes that 
must be consummated to maintain 
Japan’s position. First it was a Chamber 
of Commerce Mission from the Pacific 
Coast which they sought to win by a 
storm of hospitality; then it was a finan- 
cial mission whose evaluation of the 
Chinese situation might determine the 
future of the Japanese banking business; 
a silk delegation on its way to China; 
and last, but not least, an American busi- 
ness group seeking to solve in Japan the 
riddle of Asia. 

The procedure is systematic. First 
one is overwhelmed with the deadly “un- 
official” ostentation of Tokio hospitality, 
and then succeeds the unfailing panorama 
of Japanese life; an industrial show place 
or two, set off by Osaka’s smoky back- 
ground; the festivals and porcelains of 
Kyoto; the temples, the bonzes, and the 
maple-leaves of Nara; the precise fin- 
ished charm of the Japanese landscape; 
the suggestive recurrence of Japanese 
artisans working at something Western; 
shoddy-clad youths trying their English 
on the foreigner; the unobtrusive Japa- 
nese women with their babies; and the 
hand-tilled rice fields which serve as sym- 
bols of ever-present difficulties of the 
Mikado’s land. The effectiveness of these 


outer and extraneous things in swaying - 


the judgment of those who neither stay 
too long nor look too closely can not be 
doubted. In her hospitality Japan seeks 
no comparision with other parts of the 
Orient. The visiting missions, like the 
lotus eaters, are never sped on their way 
towards disillusion by the revelations of 
Korean denationalization; of enmeshed 
China, from Manchuria irredenta in the 
north to Fukhien in the south; and of 
Japanese meddling in Siberia. 

It is much more than a happy epi- 
gram that Japan is a country of cults— 
dai-Nipponism, Shintoism, Bushido, Mi- 
kadoism, and what we may term “Shi- 
busawaism.” It is the hale, bluff Baron 
Shibusawa, leader of Japanese Big Busi- 
ness and a leading unofficial spokesman 
of Government thoughts, with the “co- 
operation of American money and Japa- 
nese brains” to form a combination for 
the exploitation of Asia, who has struck 
the key-note of the latest and most im- 
portant cult. Stripped of its pretty 


phrases and of the glamour of the tea 
ceremony and cherry blossoms, it is a 
cold-blooded proposal that American pres- 
tige and capital shall underwrite Japan’s 
imperialistic business machine—‘which 


understands China better than we do”— 
in the exploitation of her neighbors. 
Nothing is ever said in “Shibusawaism” 
about Chinese participation in the proj- 
ect, or a triangular codperation between 
Japan, the United States, and China in 
the opening up of China’s own natural 
wealth. The heart of “Shibusawaism” 
lies in this attempt to get American in- 
terests bound up in a partnership with 
Japan. 

The latest triumph of “Shibusawaism” 
is the Vanderlip mission. Our Pacific 
Coast interests have formulated some 
views of their own concerning things 
Japanese. The Lamont visit to China 
in the interests of the Consortium jolted 
the Shibusawan concepts not a little. The 
delegation representing American silk 
interests, as the Japanese now know, had 
their real objective in China, and paid 
Japan a courtesy visit en passant. The 
Vanderlip group, however, was swallowed 
up by the Japanese system. Although the 
chief spokesman of the delegation allowed 
apprehensive undertones to appear now 
and then, the warm phrases he uttered 
are being utilized in a way he could not 
anticipate. 

It might well excite wonder if an 
American should go solely to England in 
order to find out about conditions in 
Europe. Imagine him received en féte 
in Southampton; proceeding to London 
and getting views on Europe from Eng- 
lish leaders who were vitally concerned 
with protecting England’s Continental in- 
terests; at the same time undergoing a 
continuous round of luncheons, dinners, 
sight-seeing; passing through the lovely 
garden counties of the Midlands; glimps- 
ing Manchester and Liverpool; and re- 
turning to the United States without ever 
setting foot in the countries chiefly con- 
cerned. How should we then regard his 
formulation of our policy toward Euro- 
pean — not English — conditions and 
needs? Yet this is the achievement of 
the Vanderlip mission, thanks to “Shi- 
busawaism.” 

The full significance of all this is made 
clear when we compare the conclusions 
of two equally eminent men who have a 
broader prospective to work from. 

Professor Dewey’s* point of view is 
not antagonistic to the Japanese people; 
while the immense difficulties under 
which Japan labors are not overlooked, 
they are not used as justification for re- 
cent Japanese policies in the East. Deft 
as are the pictures of intimate Japanese 
conditions, the greatest interest comes 
when the reaction of Japan is revealed 
in terms of Chinese conditions and prob- 
lems. “The Japanese impressions,” the 





*LetrTers FROM CHINA AND Japan. By John Dewey, 
Ph. D., LL. D., and Alice Chipman Dewey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Deweys remark on reaching. China, “are 
gradually sinking into perspective with 
distance, and it is easy to see that the 
same qualities that make them admirable 
are also the ones that irritate you. That 
they should have made what they have 
out of that little and mountainous island 
is one of the wonders of the world, but 
everything in themselves is a little over- 
made, and admiring their artistic effects 
one also sees how very near art and 
the artificial are together.” A very sug- 
gestive statement is made in comparing 
the two countries: 


It is my conviction that not .merely the 
domestic and educational backwardness of 
China, but the increasing physical degenera- 
tion, and the universal political corruption and 
lack of public spirit, which make China such 
an easy mark, is the result of the condition of 
women. There is the same corruption in Japan 
only it is organized; there seems to be an 
alliance between the two groups of big capi- 
talists and the two leading political “parties.” 
There the great public spirit is nationalistic 
rather than social; that is, it is patriotism 
rather than public spirit as we understand it. 
So while Japan is strorig where China is weak, 
there are corresponding defects there because 
of the submission of women—and the time will 
come when the hidden weakness will break 
Japan down. 


With all its weaknesses, China stands 
out as a challenge to Americanism un- 
diluted by Nipponism. “A _ genuine 
League of Nations—one with some vigor 
—is the only salvation I can see of the 
whole Eastern situation, and it is in- 
finitely more serious than we realize at 
home. If things drift on five or ten 
years more, the world will have a China 
under Japanese military domination— 
barring two things—Japan will collapse 
in the meantime under the strain, or Asia 
will be completely Bolshevikized, which I 
think is about fifty-fifty with a Japan- 
ized-militarized China.” The much- 
talked-of Japanese liberalism is found 
wanting: “I still believe in the genuine- 
ness of the Japanese liberal movement 
there, but they lack moral courage. They, 
the intellectual liberals, are almost as 
ignorant of the true facts as we are, and 
enough aware of them to wish to keep 
themselves in ignorance. Then there is 
the great patriotism, which of course 
easily justifies, by the predatory example 
of the Europeans, the idea that this is 
all in self-defense.” So they acquiesce in 
conditions such as that “all the mineral 
resources of China are the prey of the 
Japanese, and they secured 80 per cent 
of them by bribery of the Peking Gov- 
ernment”; that, as an American official 
expressed it, “there is no hope for China 
except through the protection of the 
great Powers, in which Japan must 
join.” 

While jingoism is disavowed, the con- 
viction is stated that “either the United 
States ought to wash its hands entirely 
of the Eastern question, and say ‘it’s 
none of our business, fix it up yourselves 
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any way you like,’ or else it ought to be 
as positive and aggressive in calling 
Japan to account for every aggressive 
move she makes, as Japan is in doing 
them. It is sickening that we allow Japan 
to keep us on the defensive and the ex- 
planatory, and talk about the open door, 
when Japan has locked most of the doors 
in China already and got the keys in her 
pocket. I understand and believe what all 
Americans say here—the military party 
that controls Japan’s foreign policy in 
China regards everything but positive ac- 
tion, prepared to back itself by force, as 
fear and weakness, and is only embold- 
ened to go still further. Met by force, 
she would back down. I don’t mean mili- 
tary force, but such definite positive 
statements about what she couldn’t do 
that she knew meant business.” 

After “Shibusawaism,” Vanderlip mis- 
sions always return much impressed by 
the admitted weakness of the Chinese. 
Seldom indeed do they, however, attempt 
to find why China is not a free agent 
at the present time, commanding her own 
destiny—as a matter of fact, they do not 
understand the grinding effect of inter- 
national intrigue and diplomatic disabili- 
ties under which China labors. It would 
be well for these business missions to 
Japan for the settlement of China’s prob- 
lems to become familiar with “Foreign 
Rights and Interests in China,” an ex- 
planation of just the circumstances un- 
der which our neighboring republic on 
the Pacific works, by Dr. W. W. Wil- 
loughby, formerly constitutional adviser 
to the Chinese Government.* 

China, this authority on the legalities 
of the Far Eastern situation points out, 
is a nation bound by a diplomatic en- 
tanglement which is unparalleled— 
“probably nowhere else in the world is 
there such a mixture of territorial rights 
with foreign privileges and understand- 
ings, of purely political engagements 
with economic and financial concessions, 
of foreign interests conflicting with one 
another and with those of the nominally 
sovereign State.” China’s predicament 
is summed up in the statement that here 
we have a people by force of circum- 
stances permitting “the exercise within 
its limits of all kinds of territorial rights 
or privileges; when there exist within 
its territory spheres of interests, ‘special 
interests,’ war zones, leased territories, 
treaty ports, concessions, settlements, 
and legation quarters; when there are in 
force a multitude of special engagements 
to foreign Powers with reference to com- 
mercial and industrial rights, railways 
and mines, loans and currency; when two 
of its chief revenue services—the mari- 
time customs and the salt tax—are under 
foreign overhead administrative control 





*ForeicGn RicHTs aND INTERESTS IN CHINA. By 
Westel W. Willoughby, Professor of Political Science, 
Johns Hopkins University, Constitutional Adviser to 
the Chinese Republic 1916-1917. The Johns Hopkins 


Press. 


or direction; when the proceeds of these 
and other revenues are definitely pledged 
to meet fixed charges on foreign indebt- 
edness; when, at various points within 
its borders, there are stationed consider- 
able bodies of foreign troops under for- 
eign command—when we have these and 
other phenomena all carrying with them 
limitations upon the free exercise by 
the central government of its ordinary 
administrative powers or its discretion- 
ary right to deal as it deems best with 
the individual nations with which it 
maintains treaty relations,” it is wisely 
concluded that China is not wholly re- 
sponsible for her difficulties. Most of 
these conditions are the direct product 
of an overwhelming predatory diplomacy 
on the part of the West and Japan, espe- 
cially when China was attempting to 
modernize herself and had suffered under 
Manchu misgovernment for a century. 

One extremely important phase of the 
Far Eastern question is the financial 
status of China. The Vanderlip mission 
might well turn to the record of Japan’s 
state finance in disintegrating China be- 
fore lamenting over Chinese incompe- 
tency. The tremendous force of modern 
money-power, Mr. Vanderlip of course 
knows, can be used constructively or 
ruinously; if he were to pass from the 
analysis by the Legal Adviser of the 
Chinese Republic during the heyday of 
Japan’s activity to “Public Debts in 
China,” by Dr. Feng-hua Huang,* he 
and his associates would draw upon an 
illuminating Chinese summary of what 
is the crux of the Far Eastern question: 
the reckless foreign financing of China, 
in many cases forced on the Chinese by 
the most ruthless of diplomatic practices. 
As is pointed out in the analysis of 
China’s state finance, “any impartial ob- 
server” will be convinced “that China 
has suffered considerably at the hands 
of foreign money-lenders.” 

Between “the evil agency of dollar 
diplomacy” and an admitted “lack of 
far-sightedness and prudence,” China has 
had a hard financial lot. It is shown 
that these loan policies are objectionable 
on five grounds. In the first place, “for- 
eign loans are generally complicated with 
international politics,’ which means in 
practice that “China is under obligations 
not only to the money-lenders, but also 
to their Governments as well.” Secondly, 
“she has been borrowing not for the 
purpose of conversion or of consolidation, 
but for the payment of old debts’— 
largely however the accumulation of diffi- 
culties with the Powers settled by what 
sometimes are indemnities and at other 
times amount to a pound of flesh. 
Thirdly, China has been obliged to bor- 
row “through foreign financial agencies,” 
as she can not float a loan in foreign 





*Pustic Dests 1n Cuina. By Feng-hua Huang, 
Ph. D. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, Vol. LXXXV, No. 2. 









markets on her own credit. Fourthly, 
“some of her loans have been contracted 
for purely administrative purposes,” 
which “is like ‘drinking a cup of poison 
in order to quench the thirst’.” Lastly, 
there have been loans made by the Pow- 
ers illegally to the provinces, a danger 
which “may become more prevalent.” 

If commercial missions went further 
afield than Japan, especially when at- 
tempting to understand conditions out- 
side of the Mikado’s land, though caused 
in part, it is true, by Japanese policies, 
they would discover these facts. Per- 
force, they would return to the United 
States fortified with independent facts 
instead of propagandist views literally 
made in Japan. 

CHARLES HODGES 


Kollantai and the 
New Morality 


} Bolsheviki in Russia recognize 
that their régime now faces a com- 
plete economic collapse, and they are 
rushing hither and thither seeking ex- 
pedients to retain power and avert the 
approaching disaster. They attribute 
their failure to many causes—the block- 
ade, the disorganization of war, the 
breakdown of transportation, the sabot- 
age of the intelligentsia and bourgeoisie, 
the stiff-necked resistance of the peasants 
to the wonderful new order. They do 
not admit the chief reason, which is their 
own graft, incompetence, and lack of con- 
structive ability, but they lay great stress 
on the failure of the proletariat to keep 
up the old standard of productive labor. 

The expedients they employ to force 
or persuade the workingman to toil are 
alternately tragic and comic. First they 
decree compulsory labor—which they call 
guaranteeing “the right to work.” It 
results in the laborers fleeing to the dis- 
tant country districts to escape the 
tyranny. Then they take armies no 
longer needed at the front and transform 
them into “labor armies,” seeking to dis- 
guise this militarized slavery under high- 
sounding phrases about fighting the eco- 
nomic enemy within, about combating 
hunger and cold, about iron discipline, 
about the labor soldier being as heroic 
as the soldier on the battlefield. It re- 
minds one of the teacher who tries to 
make an onerous task palatable by pre- 
tending that itis a game. But the pupils 
are cynical. They did not relish con- 
scription as soldiers; they like conscrip- 
tion as laborers still less. 

At the bottom of the labor disorganiza- 
tion is a canker that neither compulsion 
nor militarization, neither threats nor 
cajolery, will eradicate. This is the moral 
disintegration of which the Bolsheviki 
are themselves the authors. It was easy 
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to preach sabotage, expropriation and 
workingmen’s control of industry when 
they sought to overcome the bourgeois 
proprietors. The Russian laborer, igno- 
rant, thriftless, and lazy, his head filled 
with Socialistic catch-words which he 
did not understand, responded at once. 
But now the shoe is on the other foot. 
They find it impossible to transform the 
laborer, docile though he appear, into 
an obedient and industrious slave, a task 
the more difficult because they themselves 
have never engaged in honest toil. 

This demoralization, this breakdown 
of all moral restraints, is the greatest of 
all the curses wrought by the criminals 
of Moscow, far greater than any mate- 
rial ruin. Once the dead hand of Soviet- 
ism is removed, material prosperity can 
be quickly regained in the rich Russian 
land; to restore respect for law, com- 
mon honesty, decency in personal rela- 
tions, that will be the heavy task for gen- 
erations to come. All this is artlessly 
admitted by Madame Kollantai, the 
Soviet Commissary of Social Welfare, in 
a signed article which she contributed to 
the official Jzvestia of March 17, 1920. 
This is particularly significant because 
Bolshevist sympathizers have laid great 
emphasis on the social welfare pro- 
grammes of the Soviet Government and 
because her name stands out prominently 
in connection with them. It is difficult 
to assume that she really believes in the 
remedy she proposes, but it is interest- 
ing as exposing the curious mental pro- 
cesses of the Bolshevik sophist. Its real 
value, however, lies in the frank admis- 
sion she makes of the moral degradation 
of Soviet Russia and of its cause. The 
article is entitled “One More Weapon in 
the Struggle against Disorganization,” 
and the following is a translation in full: 

“Have we utilized all the weapons 
which the proletariat possesses, to set up 
the latter’s social rulership, particularly 
in this period of intense struggle against 
all obsolete forms of economic organiza- 
tion, during which we are establishing 
the new order of social life and produc- 
tion? A moment’s reflection will bring 
a decisive answer in the negative. An- 
other powerful and trustworthy weapon, 
as yet untried, has been completely neg- 
lected by us. We have overlooked the 
tremendous role this particular weapon 
has played in the past, when other classes 
were establishing their rulership. This 
weapon is a clear and distinct class- 
morality. 

“Just note the complaints that come 
in from all sides of the lack of morality 
that prevails to-day! Even the most ele- 
mentary principles of morality are be- 
ing disregarded. The old morality, based 
on the recognition of private property 
and individual virtue, has been shaken 
to its very foundations, for all the prin- 
ciples and rules of bourgeois morality 
have been abolished. The moral prin- 


ciples restraining selfish human tenden- 
cies have gone by the board; all that was 
forbidden yesterday as sinful or criminal 
has now become a thing permitted. As 
it were, human desires have now no lim- 
itations, there is no moral code to be ob- 
served. Everything is permitted so long 
as one does not act in direct violation of 
a Soviet decree. 

“But should we Marxists fail to real- 
ize that we have not abolished morality 
as a rule of community life, but simply 
the bourgeois character of morality? 
Should we forget that a ‘substructure,’ 
representing the morality of the new pro- 
letarian class, must develop and take 
form as one creates the new economic 
order that serves as the foundation of 
the communistic society? Communists 
must, as a matter of duty, explain to the 
working and peasant masses, who have 
been upset and stunned by the great his- 
toric events through which they have 
just passed, the foundations of the new 
morality. In the place of the monstrous 
and inadmissable immorality that is de- 
veloping, with its moral shiftlessness, 
Communists must set up, after careful 
explanation, the fundamental principles 
of this new morality that should accom- 
pany the proletarian dictatorship. 

“What is the attitude of the masses 
towards the idea of private property at 
the present moment? In their minds the 
slogan ‘Down with Private Property’ 
means simply the absence of any regulat- 
ing standards whatsoever. Now the thief 
does not steal, he simply ‘requisitions.’ 
Many see no difference between requisi- 
tions carried out for one’s own personal 
advantage and those made for the ben- 
efit of a collective group. The cabman 
breaks his whip, and without any hesita- 
tion or sense of shame, cuts off a piece 
of telegraph wire to use as a new whip. 
The Red Army soldier is dispatched to 
a village to procure fodder, and seizes 
for himself a horse, that is, ‘requisitions’ 
it. The workman who has not become 
adequately class-conscious drops ‘little 
shining things’ into his own pocket while 
taking part in a search, because they 
belonged to a bourgeois. Those living 
in private dwellings that formerly be- 
longed to the bourgeoisie break up the 
furniture in a most heartless manner 
and use it for fuel, and tear off the 
leather upholstery of sofas to make 
shoes. They all say: ‘But this belongs 
to no one! Should one bow down to the 
principle of private property?’ This 
flippant confusion of the two ideas of 
theft and requisition is leading to a 
monstrous immorality which mocks at 
the Old Testament commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal.’ 

“But this commandment must be ob- 
served as before, as a holy command- 
ment. The comrades must have this 
made clear to them. Communists do not 
recognize private property, but they com- 


bat stubbornly and decisively, and with- 
out pity, all who do not recognize col- 
lectivist property. In the minds and 
hearts of all of us reverence for private 
property must be replaced by reverence 
for the property of the people, for the 
people’s wealth. It is one of the vital 
tasks of our party to bring this about, 
particularly just now, when we are strug- 
gling against the complete disruption of 
the economic life of the country.” 

How delightfully simple! Perhaps 
Madame Kollantai may be persuaded to 
write another article, dealing with the 
commandment: “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” and admonishing the 
“comrades” of the “liberal” press in 
America against the “flippant confusion” 
of the ideas of lying and propaganda. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


London As It Is 


IX years ago—a trifle less, to be ac- 

curate—I stood one afternoon near 
Downing Street. The day was Monday, 
a bank holiday. But not one of the 
old, wild, glad bank holidays, when Lon- 
doners went boating up the Thames or to 
Margate. It was a bright and sunlit 
Monday, I remember. Yet in the faces 
of the men who strolled and lounged 
about Whitehall that day I saw anxiety 
and something akin to awe. 

For, in a room of the dark, dingy lit- 
tle house which is the official residence 
of the Prime Minister, sat a small group 
of haggard gentlemen, discussing peace 
and war. The hours dragged on. The 
afternoon went by. And still those hag- 
gard gentlemen discussed and argued. 
Not until midnight did we learn what 
they had settled. Then a great cry of 
satisfaction and relief went up to Heaven. 
England had decided to help Belgium. 

I came back from New York a week 
ago, expecting to find London a changed 
city. I wandered up and down the well- 
known streets, with my eyes searching 
for the signs of recent war. And all 
the changes I could see were the destruc- 
tion of one popular music hall, a swifter 
movement in the crowds which ebbed 
and flowed, a certain something (which 
I have not yet quite fathomed) that 
seemed to hint that men and women’s 
souls in London had been subtly modi- 
fied. The busses careened madly round 
sharp corners. Autos and motorcycles 
rattled by. The people whom I passed 
were not so leisurely as in the vanished 
times. They were more eager, but—or 
so I thought—no whit less civil than they 
used to be. The “bobby,” with his hel- 
met and dark tunic, was just as affable 
and willing to oblige as when I had left 
him. 

From Charing Cross to Temple Bar 
and eastward I wandered, in a lazy, 
watchful way, halting at moments in 
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some famous haunt—the Temple, Chan- 
cery Lane, or busy Fleet Street. And 
still turn where I would, all seemed the 
same. Excited clerks were rushing west 
and east and north to catch their trains 
or meet their sweethearts in the parks. 
Long lines were waiting outside many 
theatres. For it was Saturday, the early- 
closing day, and it was June, the month 
of months in smoky London. The peace 
of God still filled the Temple courts. The 
mighty dome of the Cathedral was un- 
injured. ; 

Could war have really ever come to 
London? Had we been dreaming of Hun 
raids and blazing Zeppelins? Of khaki 
I saw hardly any sign. Of labor unrest 
not the slightest trace. And yet there 
must have been some reason for the new, 
quickened pace of all those Londoners; 
for the air of self-reliance in the bearing 
of the women; for the suggestion of ex- 
perience and self-discipline I noticed in 
the men. Their old slouchiness of gait 
had disappeared. The dress they wore, 
though shabby, in most cases, by com- 
parison with that of New York business 
men, was not so careless as it had been 
six years before. I saw no drunken men 
or women near the “pubs.” And (which 
was stranger) all the “pubs” seemed to 
have closed. In vain, at three o’clock, 
I sought a drink. From half-past two 
till six all London bars were “dry.” 

And gradually, as I roved here and 
there, and stared into the shop windows, 
I realized that, though things seemed so 
unchanged, a revolution of an economic 
kind had somehow happened. Before 
long I had found the missing key to 
many puzzles—to the distressing shabbi- 
ness of most men in the streets, to the 
want of coquetry which marked the 
women’s gowns, to the sobriety which 
had appeared so new. The prices of the 
wares displayed for sale from end to 
end of London seemed to have doubled— 
even tripled—in six years. Gloves which 
in former days cost, say, four shillings, 
now cost from ten to fifteen shillings. 
Shirts, underwear of all sorts, boots and 
shoes, were offered at about our New 
York prices. The dresses made for 
women were fantastically dearer than of 
yore. Men’s lounge suits sold at eight 
to sixteen guineas. And Londoners are 
poorer than New Yorkers. In normal 
days, too, they were far more saving. 
I had already been surprised, on reach- 
ing Euston late at night from Liverpool, 
by the big tips that were expected by the 
porters for the smallest services. I had 
to give a man two shillings (fifty cents) 
to move my trunk a hundred yards along 
the platform. Moreover, to make bad a 
little worse, I had noticed, not without 
a good deal of disgust, that some Amer- 
icans were flinging dollar tips about, 
as if to emphasize their wealth and 
prodigality. 

A little has been done at some tailors’ 


shops to fight the cruelly mounting 
prices. For instance, not a_stone’s 
throw from the Gaiety, one sees the trade 
sign of a gallant patriot. It reads: “Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley, M. P.” This M. P. has 
invested a large fortune, I am told, in 
tailoring. Not for the fun of making 
suits and overcoats for strangers, but to 
convince his fellow M. P.’s and the world 
at large that clothes can, even now, be 
made at honest prices. Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, M. P. (he insists on the M. P., so 
I must) has wealthy backers. He ad- 
vertises “custom” suits at moderate 
prices. For twenty dollars (or its Brit- 
ish equivalent) he will furnish a lounge 
suit. For thirty dollars you may have 
a superior article. There is one draw- 
back to this noble scheme. Though he (or 
his employees) will take your measure, 
you are not guaranteed a faultless fit. 
Take it or leave it is the standing rule. 
And every order must be paid in cash. 

The stories I had heard, however, as 
to the high cost of rooms in London are, 
I believe, at most but partly true. At 
the Savoy (I am assured) it is still 
possible for travelers to get a small room 
for two or three dollars. As for myself, 
I found a bright, clean room near Baker 
Street on pre-war terms. Of course, if 
they insist on royal suites, the newly-rich 
must pay accordingly. But for a good 
suite in any first-rate New York cara- 
vanserai they would be asked much more 
than over here just now. 

There is less bustle than there would 
have been six years ago, no doubt, in 
the great London restaurants, though 
we have reached the crowning point of 
what in other times would have been 
called the season. From what I learn, 
the season has been dull this year. There 
have been dinners, great and small, and 
balls and races. The opera house is well 
filled every night, while now and then 
one reads of garden parties. But what 
is left of England’s ancient aristocracy 
has felt the pinch of war, and entertain- 
ing has of late been much curtailed. The 
Dukes and Duchesses, the Earls and 
Countesses, of pre-war times have had 
to limit their once lavish hospitalities. 
Yet, on the surface, there is plenty 
going on. The “Row” is crowded every 
day with the best horsemen and horse- 
women in the world. Ascot and Epsom 
drew the usual smart contingents. And 
royalty applauded the (to Londoners) 
new “trittico” of Puccini. To find the 
changes which elude one in the parks and 
streets and cricket grounds of post-war 
London, one must go into the old man- 
sions of Mayfair and live the lives of the 
much-anguished middle classes. The war 
has left its legacies of want in countless 
London homes, where those who formerly 
were doing very well now trim and pare. 
This is the season of sweet strawberries 
and salmon. But few, I think, indulge 
in either luxury. What once cost six 


pence now costs eighteen pence. Even 
eggs fetch five pence each (ten cents). 
Sugar and butter are doled out to one 
like jewels. One-half lump is the allow- 
ance for a demi-tasse. A smear of but- 
ter only comes to one at breakfast. 

The Londoners put up with things like 
these. They do not grumble, though the 
privations spoil their meals. In one 
direction, though, they seem to feel the 
loss of their old comforts keenly. The 
present cost of books and magazines is 
quite prohibitive. It is a menace to their 
intellectual life. The paper shortage 
probably explains why reprints, formerly 
sold freely at from sixpence to a shill- 
ing over here, now cost two shillings, 
and why new books, by well-known 
authors such as Bennett, Locke, and Gals- 
worthy, are not obtainable for less than 
eight and sixpence. Englishmen are 
forced back on the newspapers. And even 
these cost twice as much as formerly. 

On searching closely, I saw various 
other changes in the life of London, 
among them one which New York, too, 
has known. There is a tendency here 
to desert the theatre for the cinema. The 
Trocadero and the far-famed Empire 
have been bought up by the cinema pro- 
ducers. People accustomed to a mod- 
erate charge for pit stalls are loath to 
put up twice as much for drama. The 
charges, to be sure, include a war tax. 
And that reminds me that the penny post- 
age rate has gone, like other things. You 
pay two cents to mail a letter from New 
York to London, and four cents to send 
back an answer. The rate is just the 
same for British letters. The worst is 
still to come—in a day or so railway 
fares are to be raised again. Fifty per 
cent. had been already added to the orig- 
inal fares. Another fifty will soon be 
exacted. This burden will affect some 
millions greatly, especially the salaried 
middle class. But the railways can’t be 
run on better terms. 

The labor people are at work again, 
bedeviling shipping and _ promoting 
trouble. Their latest joke grew out of 
the demand for higher wages of the wire- 
less operators. It does seem odd, and 
rather more than odd, that, while they 
clamor about labor’s wrongs, the labor 
delegates should have been seen disport- 
ing themselves and enjoying life at Royal 
Ascot and on other race courses. The 
Ascot roysterers were chiefly gaswork- 
ers—the men who threaten to leave Lon- 
don gasless. In days gone by, it would 
have seemed bad form for laborites to 
flaunt themselves in aristocratic circles. 
But they have changed all that. Noth- 
ing’s too good for them. Their favorite 
meeting places are no longer Birming- 
ham or the black Potteries, but spas, like 
Leamington, and gay seaside resorts, like 
Scarborough. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 

London, June 22 
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Correspondence 
Wilson’s Responsibility 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


When I read in your issue for July 14 
John M. Booker’s admirable letter on 
“The Tremendous Gamble” I was in the 
mood for gratitude, since I had but a 
moment before seen, and deplored, your 
reiterated attribution of “primary and 
preponderant responsibility” for the fail- 
ure of the treaty and the League of Na- 
tions to the great statesman and leader 
in idealism who has so literally spent his 
strength in the common cause. 

I welcomed The Review to the field of 
weekly journalism, in which we have 
remained so unaccountably behind the 
British press. I had earlier welcomed 
the New Republic—but not for long, as 
it displayed the cloven hoof at the ad- 
vent of the war, being then and since as 
pro-German as it dared, grossly unfair 
in all references to the freed former 
“subject races” of Germany and Hun- 
gary, and frequently unscrupulous in its 
clever presentation, here, of radical doc- 
trines which should stand or fall upon 
truth and fairness. 

Naturally my disappointment with The 
Review, now The Weekly Review, is less 
extreme. Such articles as your refuta- 
tion of an absurd attack on American 
journalism a week ago are worthy of 
high praise. I welcome the writings of 
Mr. Ghent, Mr. Spargo, and others, as 
showing that men may be radical with- 
out unfairness, or enmity to their nation. 
You have shown discriminate ability in 
the lighter part of your table of contents. 

The greater is my regret that, in the 
vital issue that transcends all others for 
the present, the issue of the peace of the 
world, you can compass nothing better 
by way of editorial policy than to adopt 
the attitude of Machine Republicanism. 

Sir, it fits you ill! Of men who say, 
“To Hell with Europe! If her people 
won’t work, let ’em starve! We've got 
a President to elect,” we can at least re- 
flect that from their kind we expect lit- 
tle better. From you, readers had the 
right to expect an earnest desire to 
further peace, not to aid partisanship by 
attempts—with which Republicanism of 
the better sort must have little sympathy 
—to prolong the agony of the world for 
American electoral purposes. 

You are wrong, of course, as to the 
fact; but even that is now of secondary 
importance. What is important is to 
emphasize that the “primary and pre- 
ponderant responsibility” for preventing 
peace in the future will neither ornament 
nor advantage any person, any party, or 
any publication that professes to repre- 
sent intellectual America. 

JOHN L. HEATON 
New York, July 11 





The President’s Defects 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Permit me to express my concurrence 
with your editorial notes in criticism of 
the President’s attitude towards the Sen- 
ate in the League of Nations controversy. 

With the mystic temperament Presi- 
dent Wilson unites the autocratic temper. 
As a mystic he infused into us the spirit 
of the Crusaders, which carried us tri- 
umphantly, if belatedly, through the war, 
but meanwhile as an autocrat he laid the 
foundations of our present moral disin- 
tegration. If he imposes his will on the 
Democratic party now in convention, he 
bids fair to wreck, if he has not already 
wrecked, the League and Treaty, and thus 
to nullify the world’s supreme sacrifice: 
for if the League fails universal mili- 
tarism seems inevitable. 

Democracy has been defined as “gov- 
ernment by discussion”; but more than 
this, it is government by compromise. 
Unfortunately, the mystic temperament, 
supremely confident in its sublimated con- 
clusions, easily lends itself to autocracy 
but hardly, if at all, either to discussion 
or to compromise. 

By calling to the service of the nation 
its best men irrespective of party, in 
waging war as well as in making peace, 
he could have so integrated the moral 
forces of our people as to leave such dem- 
agogues as Senator Johnson not even a 
cork leg. Instead, however, his conduct 
permitted the imputation of waging a 
partisan war and making a personal 
peace. He has himself imperilled the 
fruition of a service to mankind that 
once afforded a prospect unmatched in 
beneficence. His qualities are eclipsed 
by their defects. 

This letter is not intended for publica- 
tion but merely to express my apprecia- 
tion of the matter and manner of The 
Weekly Review. I enjoy it as I once en- 
joyed the Nation under Godkin. 

WwW. A.B. 

Sacramento, Cal., July 6 


Psychic Research and the 
Open Mind 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

For some time past I have been struck 
by the apparent scientific egotism which 
seems to lie behind many recent criti- 
cisms of the work of the psychical re- 
search investigators. Prof. Jastrow’s re- 
cent article impels me to call attention 
to what seems to me to be the weakness 
of his type of criticism. 

I have read none of the books reviewed 
by Prof. Jastrow, and am not prepared 
to express an opinion regarding them. 
His verdict may be correct. I merely 
venture the opinion that in the article 
in question, he by no means proves his 
case. 


The central point of Prof. Jastrow’s 
contention is his belief that the phe- 
nomena reported by the psychical re- 
search investigators are logically incon- 
sistent with the general body of modern 
science. This inconsistency is so obvious 
to Prof. Jastrow that he is content with 
reiteration unaccompanied by elucida- 
tion. He says: 


Professor Crawford, the engineer, in the 
daytime believes in gravity and the parallel- 
ogram of forces; but once a week, at evening 
in the seance-room when Miss Goligher, 
the medium, joins the society of the balances 
and cantilevers, gravity yields in deference 
to the psychic lady, and the parallelogram 
of forces finds its occupation temporarily 
gone. The two orders of thinking keep 
house together in many minds, just because 
the mental housekeeping is so commonly 
loose and irregular and impressionistic— 
and does so much on the credit basis—that 
the incongruity escapes notice. 


In another place we find the following 
passage: 

Obviously, if the ‘rare, psychic “facts” re- 
ported at Belfast or Paris or Munich were 
true, were not so palpably false, it would 
certainly be the immediate duty of scientists 
to drop all other work and appoint an inter- 
national commission to establish what, if 
proved, would make the X-ray and the air- 
plane and the wireless insignificant back 
numbers. What the religious-minded psychic 
researchers . . . ., and the scientific psychic 
researchers . . » ., and the far greater follow- 
ing of amateur believers fail to remember is 
the solid integration of science without which 
modern life and rational thinking in the 
environment which it has slowly created 
would be impossible. 


And in a final slightly arrogant passage, 
he remarks that “what the revival of the 
belief in occultism proves is the weak 
hold which principle and logic have 
gained upon minds otherwise of fine 
quality and more than ordinary calibre.” 

Your correspondent, a physicist, is re- 
minded of a story told him years ago of 
a gentleman who, returning to his lab- 
oratory after a vacation, had great dif- 
ficulty in getting his quadrant electro- 
meter to behave properly. The deflections 
of the delicate little instrument were 
irregular, and it showed an unaccount- 
able tendency to “kick,” when by all the 
laws of science it should have remained 
steady. Finally, in anger, he took the 
instrument apart and found to his dis- 
gust that during his absence a spider had 
woven its web about the top of the sus- 
pension. Perhaps Prof. Jastrow will find 
a flaw in the analogy, but it does seem to 
your correspondent that the assertion, 
“if the alleged facts of psychical re- 
search were genuine and real, the labors 
of science would be futile and blind” is 
at least very nearly on a par with deny- 
ing the laws of physics because of the 
discovery of a spider. 

I venture to suggest two reasons for 
believing that the statement last quoted 
above is wrong. 

(1) Let me, in the first place, call at- 
tention to the fact that practical science 
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is merely a detailed description of Na- 
ture’s ordinary modus operandi. It is 
absurd to suppose that any psychic dis- 
covery, however true, will alter that 
modus operandi, and therefore it is ab- 
surd to suppose that any such discovery 
can affect the body of practical science. 
The acceptance of the Einstein theory of 
relativity has brought with it an entirely 
new science of mechanics. Does this send 
Galileo, Newton, and Poincaré to the 
scrap heap? Must we teach beginners 
the theory of relativity before we can ex- 
plain to them how to calculate the torque 
required to accelerate a fly wheel at a 
given rate? By no means. The classical 
mechanics remains the mechanics of en- 
gineers and of ordinary life. Within a 
certain limited field it gives an essen- 
tially correct and very much simpler ac- 
count of the facts than does the more 
exact theory of Einstein. The discovery 
of new phenomena may add to the field 
of scientific inquiry, may modify old the- 
ories, and alter our philosophical inter- 
pretation of well-known facts, but noth- 
ing short of a revolution in the order 
of Nature itself can relegate established 
practical science to the scrap heap. 

(2) In the second place, I would ob- 
serve that there is no present reason to 
allege that the supernormal phenomena 
reported by the scientific spiritualists, 
if true, constitute a break in the reign 
of law any more serious than that in- 
volved in the behavior of any small 
boy. The laws governing the spiritistic 
phenomena have not yet been formulated, 
and the origin of the forces behind them 
is as yet mysterious, but, despite all the 
work which has been done on child 
psychology, who would be so bold as to 
say that the laws governing small-boy na- 
ture have been formulated, or that small 
boys have lost all elements of mystery? 
And be it remembered that small boys are 
much more common and more easily in- 
vestigated than the alleged phenomena 
of spiritism. 

If there is any true logical inconsist- 
ency involved in the belief in the real- 
ity of the phenomena reported by the 
psychical research investigators, Prof. 
Jastrow and his fellow critics will do 
all the world a service by pointing it out. 
If they can not do this in a clean-cut man- 
ner, their strictures on the mental house- 
keeping of those who maintain an open 
mind with regard to these phenomena 
may recoil on their own heads. 

Behind a very large part of the op- 
position to psychical research from both 
popular and scientific sources seems to 
lie the superb confidence which nearly 
every man seems to have in his theory 
of the universe. His mind is a semi- 
orderly place where, rightly or wrongly, 
things are tagged and pigeonholed. The 
gaps in his knowledge are unconsciously 
filled with the works of his own imagina- 
tion as the maps of the ancients were ex- 





tended beyond the regions of actual ex- 
ploration. He is at home, and more or 
less at ease, in his mental world and 
meets any attempt to upset its order 
with an opposition nearly as violent as 
that which he bestows on those who 
would undertake to undermine the social 
structure. 

Perhaps no antidote for this attitude 
would be better (if it were possible for 
the average man) than a study of the 
progress of the science of physics in the 
last two decades. The period in ques- 
tion has been marked by an extraordi- 
nary double revolution which has reck- 
lessly overturned many of the basic prin- 
ciples which in 1900 seemed established 
beyond question. The public is more or 
less familiar with the Einstein relativity 
theory, which in its primary limited 
form is meeting at present with well- 
nigh universal acceptance from those who 
have studied it. The public is much less 
familiar with the even more subver- 
sive and more powerfully illuminating 
“quantum” theory, the discussion of 
which has for some years filled the pages 
of the journals of physics the world over. 
The fundamental ideas of these theories 
did as great violence to the precon- 
ceptions of the physicist of fifteen and 
twenty years ago as do the alleged 
phenomena of spiritism now. And they 
met with violent opposition. To-day, in 
spite of the fact that they bring with 
them great unsolved problems, they are 
proving the key to a thousand mysteries, 
and we begin to see how little we knew 
in 1900. If the basic ideas in the highly 
developed and relatively simple science 
of physics could undergo such a complete 
revolution at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, are we to believe that the 
fundamental hypotheses of modern biol- 
ogy and psychology are so firmly estab- 
lished as to make it possible to ridicule 
those who report phenomena which seem 
to conflict with them? 

EDWIN C. KEMBLE 


Cambridge, Mass., July 12 


“A Libel on the American 
Press’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Your editorial on the Nation’s adver- 
tisement relating to the American press 
was a timely reminder to that paper that 
people in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones. In view of the fact that the 
Nation not only presents the news in a 
form that is favorable from its point of 
view, but in addition has frequently made 
serious errors of fact, its advertisement 
makes it appear both arrogant and ridicu- 
lous. 

SCHUYLER N. WARREN, JR. 


Baltusrol, N. J., July 5 


Book Reviews 
Socialists to the Bar 


ALBANY: THE Crisis IN GovERNMENT. By 
Louis Waldman. With an Introduction 
by Seymour Stedman. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 


| Aarne one who respects the prin- 
ciples and traditions of American 
democracy must condemn the action of 
the New York Assembly in expelling 
its five Socialist members. To the threat, 
open or implied, of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the State might far better 
have replied, in Lincoln’s words to Joe 
Hooker: “I will risk the dictatorship.” 
Its representatives, the majority mem- 
bers of the Assembly, would thereby 
have shown a more becoming faith in 
the permanence of free institutions, a 
more assured confidence in the power of 
the Republic to withstand the assaults of 
subversive criticism. Though they did 
no more than Lenin did—far less, in fact 
—and what the Socialists applaud Lenin 
for doing, in doing it they committed an 
outrage against democracy. It is not on 
account of the party Socialists that one 
must denounce this act. They are but 
getting a dose of their own medicine. 
The real victims are the American 
people—a people who heretofore have be- 
lieved that they lived in a democratic 
republic. 

Mr. Waldman’s book tells the story. 
Written by one of the victims of the in- 
justice, the book is of course extremely 
partisan. Yet if one may judge from a 
generous reading of the newspaper ac- 
counts of the trial, it is fairly repre- 
sentative. Though it is an indignant 
plea for the defendants, it gives much 
of the prosecution’s side; and though 
there is a good deal of derisive comment, 
it quotes freely from the official text. 
The proofreading is poor; there are oc- 
casionally wrong names, dates, and ref- 
erences; and there are further evidences 
of undue haste in preparation and print- 
ing. But for all that it is a book well 
worth anybody’s reading and reflection. 

To say that the Socialists were wrongly 
expelled from the Assembly is not to 
say that they came into court with clean 
hands. They did not. The course that 
the Socialist party has taken since 1914 
is a political and social reaction from 
virtually everything for which it for- 
merly stood. Socialist exegetics for at 
least the ten years previous to the war 
had been largely devoted to the task of 
convincing the world that Socialism 
would not and could not be such a mon- 
strous perversion of democracy and jus- 
tice as has been established in Russia. 
This is still the contention of Socialist 
leaders in other lands, from Kautsky 
down. In the name of historic Social- 
ism they repudiate Bolshevism. But the 
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Socialist party of America, moved by a 
number of causes, has made itself the 
defender of practices infinitely worse 
than those which have been employed 
against itself at Albany. 

The prosecution at the trial had an 
unexampled opportunity to disclose the 
shifts and contradictions—in a word, the 
stultification—of the Socialist party of 
America. It could have used these dis- 
closures not as an argument for expul- 
sion but as an appeal to the conscience 
and common sense of the American voters. 
But it showed itself abysmally igno- 
rant of Socialist theory and the Socialist 
movement. The preposterousness of 
the testimony which it presented was 
matched by the preposterousness of the 
statements and arguments of counsel. 
One can not but wonder how many of 
these learned counsellors had ever be- 
fore heard of Socialism, except in the 
most casual way. They might, by a 
little Socratic questioning on any of a 
hundred matters that arose, have pricked 
the bubble of much of the Socialist rhet- 
oric and forced some diverting exercises 
in explanation. But, alas! no Socrates 
appears to have been present, and the 
opportunity was missed. 

For instance, there was Bolshevism. 
The praise of Soviet Russia breaks forth 
recurrently. All the monstrous evils of 
the Lenin régime are glossed over with a 
copious flow of high-sounding words. At 
the same time there is an even more 
extravagant use of language in praise of 
democracy. What all this means is that 
the defendants and their counsel, while 
professedly in favor of majority rule, 
representative government, due process 
of law, freedom of speech, press, and as- 
semblage, and all the other democratic 
virtues and practices, so long as it is 
America they are talking about, are in 
favor of the extreme opposite of these 
things in Russia. For that land they are 
in favor of minority rule, government by 
executive or judicial decree, persecution 
of opinion, repression of speech, press, 
and assemblage. There is here a rather 
painful discrepancy. Mr. Hillquit evi- 
dently recognized it, for he argued (p. 
188) that what is good for one country 
may be very bad for another. No doubt, 
so far as certain categories of things are 
concerned, there is plenty of truth in the 
observation. Fur overcoats, which do 
very well in Greenland, wouldn’t do at 
all in Tahiti. But democracy is usually 
supposed to come under a different head- 
ing. The one thing upon which its dis- 
ciples agree—and upon which heretofore 
all Socialists have agreed—is the uni- 
versality of its application. There is 


room for a wide variety in the practice 
of non-essentials; but the essentials, if 
they are good in America, ought also to 
be good in Timbuctoo, or even in Russia. 

Such, at least, has been the democratic, 
and especially the Socialist, argument. 





But it is the Socialist argument no 
longer. The thoughtful student can not 
but wonder at the Socialist about-face. 
Might it not be solely due, he will ask 
himself, to the fact that in America the 
Socialists are in an insignificant minor- 
ity and without power, whereas in Rus- 
sia the party to which, against all So- 
cialist principles and traditions, they 
have in thought allied themselves, is, 
though a minority party, in power and 
can do as it wills? And should power 
come to them here, he will further ask 
himself, would they not do exactly what 
the Bolsheviki have done in Russia? A 
devotion to democracy based upon the 
impotence of one’s own party or faction 
in one’s own country can not be reas- 
suring to the rest of the world. Some 
incisive and pertinent interrogations 
on this matter would have been most 
helpful. 

Helpful also would have been some in- 
quiry regarding the real meaning of Mr. 
Waldman’s statement (p. 144), “I am 
ready to defend the United States and 
its institutions against enemies inter- 
nally and externally.” It would be worth 
while to know whether he could possibly 
have meant these words in any sense 
satisfactory to the average citizen. The 
distortion of the class-struggle theory 
now prevalent in the American Socialist 
party makes every war by a “capitalist 
government” a “capitalist war,’ and 
therefore a war which has no claims 
whatever on the Socialist. It is a pity 
that he was not asked to explain. One 
could wish, too, for some further elabora- 
tion of Mr. Hillquit’s statement (p. 115) 
that “the various Socialist parties of the 
world are not bound in any 
manner by the rules adopted by the In- 
ternational.” Such a statement could 
hardly have been made in the United 
States regarding the Second International 
in the years 1904-1913; and if it can now 
be made regarding the Third Interna- 
tional (to which the American Socialist 
party is affiliated), that is only because 
the Third International is still but a 
nucleus, without organization and power. 
If Mr. Hillquit’s statement applies solely 
to the Third International, one may say 
in reply that Lenin has a very different 
understanding of the obligations of the 
constituent bodies. 

Mr. Waldman again might profitably 
have been asked to explain his under- 
standing of certain more or less familiar 
terms used by him (p. 148). “You stand 
for industrial democracy as against in- 
dustrial autocracy?” asked Mr. Hillquit. 
“That is my position,” replied Mr. Wald- 
man. Unfortunately, the defendant wit- 
ness had already shown that, so far as 
Russia was concerned, he was in favor 
of not only industrial but every other 
kind of autocracy, so long as it labelled 
itself “proletarian”; and that he was able 
to include, in the wide sweep of his ac- 





ceptance, such things as the conscription 
of labor and the “nationalization” (with 
all the term implies in Soviet Russia) of 
not only the codperatives but the trade 
unions. Maybe he called these things 
“industrial democracy”; but for lack of 
a few pertinent questions we can not 
know. 

Enlightening also would have been 
more information on the matter of the 
powers of the alien and near-alien mem- 
bership in the party, with some refer- 
ence to such incidents as the vote of the 
German, Austrian, and Bulgarian mem- 
bers on the preparedness referendum of 
the winter of 1915-16. In this case the 
frantic advocates of German world-lead- 
ership were enabled to cast their votes 
in favor of expelling from the party any 
advocate of preparedness by the Ameri- 
can Government. One wishes further 
that some member of the opposing staff 
might have called attention to Mr. Sey- 
mour Stedman’s erroneous statement re- 
garding Lincoln’s actions in Congress 
and to his inept comparison of oppo- 
sition to war with opposition to pro- 
hibition. 

It may be that some of these oppor- 
tunities were adequately met; but if so, 
the evidence does not appear either in 
Mr. Waldman’s book or in such news- 
paper accounts as have reached us. The 
prosecution, begun in the fatuous belief 
that it would create a glow of patriotic 
fervor throughout the land, defiantly 
pursued its course despite every sign of 
the people’s disapproval. It was hope- 
lessly unintelligent from the start. But 
having started so boldly and so dramat- 
ically, it could not afford to back down 
and draw the jeers of the multitude. So 
it bullied its way through to a convic- 
tion and the expulsion of the five de- 
fendants. The episode is a disgraceful 
chapter in American political history; 
but perhaps it has made the recurrence 
of such a prosecution forever impossible. 

W. J. GHENT 


Railroad Valuation 


RAILROAD VALUATION BY THE INTERSTATE ComM- 
MERCE Commission. By Homer B. Van- 
derblue, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

HIS book is a reprint from the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. It is an 
exasperating affair from one point of 
view, and all the more exasperating by 
reason of its cleverness. Dr. Vander- 
blue analyzes the procedure of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
valuation of the railroads and succeeds 
in creating an impression upon the 
reader’s mind that the whole perform- 
ance is utterly unscientific in character, 
not to say somewhat absurd in many of 
its basic assumptions, and that the re- 
sults are not such as should be given 
much weight. All of which, moreover, 
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seems to be true. The exasperating 
thing about the book is that it takes us 
thus far and leaves us there. And there 
we can not stay. There are two reasons, 
one practical and one speculative, why 
we can not stay there. The practical 
reason is that some way must be found 
for adjustment of railroad rates, if we 
are to have individual enterprise in the 
industry of transportation. The specu- 
lative reason is that some method of 
valuation is indicated by the logic of 
circumstances as the proper method of 
rate adjustment—and the nature of the 
value to be ascertained is clearly de- 
ducible. So at least this reviewer thinks, 
and he is willing to leave the case to 
Dr. Vanderblue for decision whether he 
is right or wrong. 

A public service corporation furnish- 
ing railroad transportation to a com- 
munity is charged with extorting rates 
too high for the service. It denies the 
charge. Both parties to the controversy 
agree that at that time capital invested 
in the service is entitled to six per cent. 
return free and clear. The capital in- 
vested in the service consists of prop- 
erty of various kinds. How much money 
value is to be placed thereon at the time 
of the dispute in order to equate the 
rates and the six per cent.? That is 
the question. Let us suppose for pur- 
poses of argument that the public service 
corporation could pull up its plant, lock, 
stock and barrel, and move it away. The 
community would then have to establish 
its own plant and produce the service 
for itself. Broadly speaking, it can be 
reckoned how much this will cost. A 
certain sum of money can be named as 
the approximate cost. It can be only 
an approximate estimate and in part it 
must be based on unverifiable hypothesis. 
But it will serve. Now it is manifestly 
unjust to expect the community to pay 
rates that will yield the agreed rate of 
return upon a sum larger than that for 
which the community could establish 
its own service. And it would be equally 
unjust to expect the corporation to be 
satisfied with the agreed rate of return 
on a sum smaller than that which would 
suffice to replace the service. There- 
fore it becomes merely a question of 
making the best possible guess at the 
cost of replacement of service at the 
time of dispute, and that is the value of 
the property. 

It is admitted that it must be a guess. 
It is admitted that it is unscientific and 
not mathematically correct. It is ad- 
mitted that no scientific method of esti- 
mation is possible. But it is more im- 
portant to be just in general than to be 
scientific in particular, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be practical. Let us 
get the matter once settled and some 
figures agreed upon. Then let it be un- 
derstood, if you please, that hereafter 
value for rate-making purposes shall 





mean that valuation once made plus capi- 
tal expenditures added to that valua- 
tion. Original cost is not a just meas- 
ure of valuation to-day (even could it 
be ascertained), for the implied contract 
between public service corporations and 
the public gave to the former, unless 
otherwise stipulated, the present value of 
their property. But for the future it 
may be justly stipulated otherwise, and 
it may be a convenient way of settling 
the question. 

Can not Dr. Vanderblue (who clearly 
knows the subject) tell us how nearly 
one can come to a fair guess? Why not 
sort out the items that go to such a 
guess and, weighing them appropriately, 
tell us what percentage of the whole is 
scientific and what proportion is based 
on unverifiable hypothesis. That would 
be a helpful contribution towards the 
settlement of one of the most important 
economic problems that is now before 
the country. 


Pen, Heart, and Pocket 


WHEN Love Fiies Out or THE WiNDow. By 
Leonard Merrick. New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton and Company. 
THE FoortsH Lovers. By St. John Ervine. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 


HE distinguished literary gentlemen 
who are supplying prefaces for the 
collected edition of Merrick’s novels are 
agreed that it is a shame he has had so 
little popular success. They like him so 
much: why shouldn’t this “public,” which 
is after all made up of fellow-beings, like 
him also? It isn’t as if he were a real- 
ist, a grubber among dingy facts and a 
contriver of unhappy endings. Romantic 
comedy is his hunting-ground. After 
one or two not very happy expeditions 
afield he has stuck to it contentedly 
enough, with a sidelong glance and a rue- 
ful shrug for kind friends who have 
urged him to leave its safe plaisances. 
For others the arduous and doubtful 
practice of delving or climbing away 
from the surfaces of experience or fancy. 
With a sort of obstinate gaiety he sticks 
to the familiar levels. Nor is it gaiety 
“put on.” If he doesn’t enjoy his busi- 
ness, the affair of living and the affair 
of writing, no story-teller ever did. But 
his gaiety is not of the sort to infect 
millions. He is the kind of showman who, 
instead of carrying his crowd off their 
feet with his friendly guffaw, merely lets 
them see the corner of a sly smile; they 
may take it or leave it. The millions 
don’t like that kind of showman. He may 
be making fun of them, or being superior 
somehow, which is not the way to make 
art safe for democracy. Therefore it is 
more regrettable than (as Dr. Nicoll 
says) “astonishing” that “a talent so 
fine and true and rare” as Merrick’s has 
been of so little interest to a big pub- 
lic. “So inadequately recognized” is Dr. 


Nicoll’s phrase—modestly ignoring the 
choral recognition which goes up from 
the assembled forespeakers - of this 
(somewhat significantly) limited edition. 

Dr. Nicoll says perhaps the trouble is, 
the public doesn’t care much for stories 
about the theatre and journalism and 
struggling authors. Why it should care 
for them is not clear; but it apparently 
does, or the publishers would not deal 
so largely in them, season after season. 
Still, we must own that Merrick seems 
almost helplessly limited to them. The 
hero of his best stories is a writing fel- 
low: the husband of Cynthia, and the 
Man who Understood Women, and Ling- 
ham of “When Love Flies Out of the 
Window”—novelists, these three, who, 
like their creator, have cut something 
of a dash with the critics and got a scant 
living out of their trade. The contrast 
between a success of esteem and the pay- 
ing applause of the multitude is a poig- 
nant reality to this chronicler. He dwells 
upon it without Gissing’s bitterness but 
equally without hope. The situation 
stumps him. Cynthia’s husband can 
make money by writing rot, but as a re- 
sponsible artist he remains to the end, 
so far as we know it, a favorite with 
reviewers and a very moderate “seller” 
(“You may lead a donkey to good fiction, 
but you can not make him read,” is Mer- 
rick’s comment). In “When Love Flies 
Out of the Window” the novelist—ben- 
eficiary of critical esteem—gets back at 
life by becoming a popular playwright. 
And it is only by this sort of success that 
it is possible for him to take back to his 
bosom the wife who has affronted him, 
in his days of failure, by her own suc- 
cess on the stage. All a begging of the 
question, if the question be put in the 
highest romantic terms. But Merrick’s 
romance always refrains from postulat- 
ing the highest terms: hence, perhaps, 
its failure with the general, and its ex- 
ceeding charm for reviewers and other 
persons who take a sly and ironic or even 
sardonic interest in problems of adjust- 
ment and the second best. It is easy to 
build romance out of wholesale triumph 
and highcockalorum; but the romance of 
reality (and there is such a thing) deals 
modestly and deliciously of inferior and 
relative matters. 


“The Foolish Lovers” is also a story 
of “literature and life,” or at least of 
Grub Street versus domestic tranquillity. 
Mr. Ervine takes a youth out of Ulster, 
a peasant lad with a stout conceit of 
himself, and wafts him to London, where 
he hopes to find his great adventure. His 
will is to “write books,” and nobody gain- 
says him; orly his books «re of no im- 
portance to anybody. The trap of Grub 
Street, or Fleet Street, falls; and tne 
chain of matrimony being already. about 
his leg, our hero finds himself dcomed 
to grub in earnest among. the, rubbish- 
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heaps of the lower journalism. Love has 
taken him; he has a wife to support and 
presently a young son. At home in Ball- 
yards a comfortable home and a snug 
business in the groceries await him. But 
there is no glamour in these, and he cod- 
dles his pride in the weed-patch at the 
foot of Parnassus till the final choice has 
to be made between pride and love. He 
returns to Ballyards for good—in all 
senses, for in his hour of surrender he 
discovers a prospect of honest adventure 
and even of happiness in that most un- 
likely spot. There are high lights even 
in the grocery emprise. Moreover, like 
that piteous-heroic young husband, the 
Mr. Lewisham of an innocent H. G. Wells, 
he discerns a not dishonorable destiny in 
the role of fatherhood. The best thing 
John MacDermott does is to give up 
“literature” for “life’—an inconceivable 
solution for a Merrick, whose writing 
heroes are men fatally committed if not 
divinely inspired. But Mr. Ervine’s tale 
is in the new-British mode, the post- 
Wellsian, somewhat diffuse, somewhat 
overburdened with scenes and “char- 
acters,” if not, in this instance, with 
“ideas.” By contrast, Mr. Merrick’s 
simpler method, his exclusion of the ir- 
relevant or secondary, his utter preoc- 
cupation with his chosen action, however 
slender, is a solace and a delight. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Books and the Movies 


“"I\VHE movies vulgarize everything 

they touch,” said a critic in haste. 
If the saying could be amended to read: 
“The managers or producers of the 
movies vulgarize almost everything they 
touch,” it would be nearer the truth. 
There is no reason why the movies may 
not take a story, or incidents from a 
novel, and present them satisfactorily. 
When John Bunny, as Mr. Pickwick, ap- 
peared on the screen, moving down the 
steps of his house to call that cabman 
with the aged horse (“Forty-two!” said 
the cabman), a delicious reminiscent 
chuckle came from every reader of 
Dickens. The scenes of the duel be- 
tween Mr. Winkle and Dr. Slammer were 
adequate and beautiful, and may really 
have been taken in Rochester, as it was 
said. 

But the producers rarely have any re- 
straint. They keep the sixteen-year-old 
shop-girl forever in mind, and drag a 
sticky coating of sentimentality over 
nearly every story they dramatize. As 
if the history of Joan of Arc were not 
remantic enough by itself, they must 

‘needs, when‘ Miss Farrar’ played Joan, 
invent a tidiculous and unrecessary love- 
affair with en English soldier. It de- 


traeted from: the: interest of the whole, 
falsified what is known of Joan’s char- 
acter,’ and ‘lesséned the value of a film- 


play which, with its two magnificent 
scenes—the Coronation of the King, and 
the death of the Maid—had many claims 
to excellence. 

W. C. De Mille wrote, a dozen or more 
years ago, a play, “Strongheart,” which 
was produced in the regular theatre, and 
was notable for its ending. A young 
American Indian chief, being educated 
at the expense of his tribe in an East- 
ern university, falls in love with a white 
girl of excellent family. His love is more 
than half returned, but the situation is 
an impossible one, for he is bound by 
every consideration of honor and duty to 
return to his people, and take up their 
life under circumstances in which he can 
not expect a white girl to follow him. 
Mr. De Mille faced the problem honestly ; 
the play did not have what is usually 
called a “happy ending;” instead, it had 
the ending which honor and common 
sense demanded, and the curtain fell on 
Strongheart about to return to the en- 
campment of his tribe, raising his hand 
to the sky to say: “Oh, thou Great Spirit, 
help me,—for I am all alone, in the 
desert!” The play did not suffer in 
popularity because of this ending, which 
was at once reasonable and noble. But, 
if it should ever be adapted for the 
movies, would it remain unchanged? 

Two romantic and popular stories, 
both genuine contributions to literature, 
were adapted for the movies and: pre- 
sented last winter. “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” was a great opportunity for the 
producers; it intoxicated them with its 
possibilities. They entered upon a de- 
bauch of “transformation” scenes, hor- 
ror scenes, “visions” and dreams. The 
“vision” is dear to the heart of the movie 
manager. You must not drop a stray 
allusion, or quotation, anywhere in his 
presence unless you are willing to have 
it enlarged and dilated beyond recogni- 
tion. Crichton (in Barrie’s “The Admir- 
able Crichton”) merely quotes Henley’s 
lines about “I was a King in Babylon,” 
and the movie me are at once off upon 
a Babylonian diversion, lasting through 
furlongs of film. How would they ever 
tell the story of Hamlet? “He smote 
the sledded Polacks on the ice” would 
call for a reel covering the Danish wars 
with Poland, and “in Rome, a little be- 
fore the mightiest Caesar fell” would 
send them away upon a Roman expedi- 
tion. The love story in the film version 
of “Dr. Jekyll” is the least objectionable 
of the changes which have been made. 
Thomas Russell Sullivan, in the first 
dramatization of the story, done for 
Richard Mansfield, introduced a sweet- 
heart for Jekyll. But Mansfield played 
the doctor as a student, verging upon 
middle-age, and undergoing the horrors 
of a tragedy which was spiritual as well 
as physical. A slightly different version, 
played a little later by Thomas E. Shea, 
for audiences who liked their melodrama 


strong, used to be given, for one place, 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, in 
Boston. We earnest students of the 
drama, at Cambridge, felt it our duty 
in those days to know what was go- 
ing on there, as well as at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. Mansfield showed Jekyll 
alone in his cabinet, suffering intoler- 
able agony at the thought of the hideous 
change which he could no longer prevent, 
but which he must try to resist alone. 
But Mr. Shea was accompanied in his 
troubles by a cheerful companion, who 
treated the whole thing as a sort of 
humorous incident, and slapped the suf- 
fering Jekyll on the back as if the doctor 
were merely trying to fight off a mild 
attack of mal de mer. 

The film version of the story, as played 
by Mr. Barrymore, is even poorer. In 
the films they can not reproduce the de- 
tective, who, in Mr. Shea’s company, 
played his part with a marked Glasgow 
burr (presumably. because he was from 
Scotland Yard), but they make it up by 
a dozen distressing methods. Dr. Jekyll’s 
fall into dissipation, in his own char- 
acter, is presented in a series of in- 
cidents so childish and ludicrous that 
they might have been written by Daisy 
Ashford at the age of seven. Perhaps 
the abduction scene in Mr. Leacock’s new 
“Nonsense Novel,” in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July, may give some idea of the 
sort of thing it is. Mr. Barrymore is 
constantly tempted into exhibiting his 
profile—a sort of deference to the 
matinée girl, which he is too fine an 
artist (on the legitimate stage) to per- 
mit himself to show. The scene in which 
his sins begin to overtake him—in the 
form of a gigantic crab, which prom- 
enades his bedroom—would be more in 
place in a Charley Chaplin comedy. 

On the other hand, the movies had a 
creditable success with a story which 
should be much harder to reproduce: 
“Huckleberry Finn.” I have talked with 
a number of admirers of that book, folk 
who went to see the moving-picture ver- 
sion with hesitation and distrust. None 
of them denied that, allowing for the 
necessary limitations, the film displayed 
certain of the more important adventures 
of Huck and Jim, of Tom Sawyer, and 
of the King and Duke, with surprising 
effectiveness. The scenes are often too 
short; you are jumped from one incident 
to another just as you are getting inter- 
ested. But no undue or silly liberties 
are taken with the text; there is the 
smallest possible attempt to introduce 
“love interest”; and the only “vision” 
(a view of “King Sollermun’s” court, to 
illustrate Jim’s talk about that monarch) 
is a faithful reproduction of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s picture, and a justifiable employ- 
ment of those lavish resources which the 
movie companies can command. I regret 
I did not see the play a second time. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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The Run of the Shelves 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 

Otp PLymoutH Traits, by Winthrop 
Packard. Small, Maynard. 

A pleasant book of country roads 
and salt marshes. 


THe New Frontier, by Guy Emerson. 
Holt. 

A study of liberalism, itself lib- 
eral and sensible, combined with a 
plea for Americanism free from 
buncombe and chauvinism. 


Mexico 1n ReEvotuTion, by V. Blasco 
Ibafiez. Dutton. 
The novelist’s impressions, just 
before the death of Carranza. 











HOSE of our readers who are fa- 
. miliar with French and who enjoy 
literary gossip will welcome M. Antoine 
Albalat’s volume, “Souvenirs de la Vie 
Littéraire” (Paris: Fayard). Though 
much of the matter first appeared in some 
of the Paris periodicals, it is here repre- 
sented in a revised and enlarged form, 
and one gets sprightly glimpses of many 
famous French men of letters,—the two 
“Princes of Poets,” the late Léon Dierx, 
with his Franklin head, and Paul Fort, 
once “celebrated for his long hair,” which 
he clipped short when he entered the 
army towards the close of the war; Rémy 
de Gourmont, who, it will scarcely be be- 
lieved, might have been seen in his 
earlier days waltzing with the young 
women of the American colony; Jean 
Moréas during his café existence; Héré- 
dia’s Saturdays and Alphonse Daudet’s 
Thursdays; Mme. Juliette Adam, when 
she edited the Nowvelle Revue, and lived 
in her fine big flat in the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, where you could see Theodore 
Tilton, W. C. Brownell, Richard White- 
ing, Theodore Child, and many other 
Anglo-Americans; the poets Aicard and 
Sully-Prudhomme; Guy de Maupassant 
and his stiff-lipped mother; Jules Le- 
maitre, who shone in letters but flopped 
in politics, et al. And if any one ques- 
tions M. Albalat’s statements, he replies 
—see the footnote, page 94: “All those 
who know me can swear that I am in- 
capable of putting other words into a 
man’s mouth than those which he really 
uttered.” 


Gaston Ricard is one of the most prom- 
ising of the rising young writers of 
France. Before he was out of his teens, 
he began publishing plaquettes, and 
founded two “little reviews”—L’Heure 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ENSLAVED 


By 
John 
Masefield 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. MASEFIELD 


“One of the finest living figures in the whole field 
of English poetry . . . the poetical powers of John 
Masefield have steadily deepened and broadened as 
he has grown older. ‘ENSLAVED,’ his latest book 
of poems, offers a peculiarly fine view of Masefield 
in all his variety. The title poem is a long romance, 
full of color and vivid scenes, and like a pillar of 
fire he has kept always the flame white ideal of 


beauty before him.”—N. Y. Times. 
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Poetry 


Reynard the Fox 


The Everlasting Mercy and 
The Widow in the Bye Street 


Good Friday and Other Poems 

The Story of a Roundhouse 
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Books on Psychology 








How to Build 
Mental Power 
Grenville Kleiser 


Concentration, Reflection, Memory, 
[magination, Judgment, Will, Observa- 
tion, Intuition and Constructive Think- 
ing are treated of in an exceptional 
manner by Mr. Kleiser. Price $3.54 


Measure Your Mind 


M. R. Trabue, Ph.D., and 
Frank Parker Stockbridge 


A popular treatise by two well- 
known Psychologists on the measure- 
ment of intelligence by scientific meth- 
ods, in which the principles of applied 
Psychology, as they bear upon mental 
tests, are stated in popular language. 
This book will be of particular interest 
to Employment Supervisors, teachers, 
parents and others with people under 
their direction and to young men and 
women who are desirious of learning 
something of their own mental capaci- 
ties and limitations as a guide to the 
choice of vocations. Price $2.64 


Think 
Colonel William C. Hunter 


A message by the author of “Pep” 
to the man or woman who is facing 
the big problems of today in a waver- 
ing or hopeless spirit. Colonel Hunt- 
er’s optimism and good cheer drive 
away Worry and Pessimism and in 
their stead leave Repose and Happi- 
ness. Price $1.14 


How to Use Your Mind 
Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D. 


The author, a professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago, ex- 
presses in readable manner the proper 
way to approach work and carry it 
through. It was primarily intended 
for the student and teacher but may 
be read with great advantage by all 
who desire efficiency of the mind. 

Price $1.34 


You 
Irving R. Allen 


A formula for the weary, discon- 
tented and unkappy which shows the 
road to happiness, accomplishment 
and success. Price $2.64 


Herald Square 
New York 




















(Continued from page 93) 

qui Sonne and (il de Veau, which sus- 
pended when the war began. In 1913, 
when twenty-one, he wrote, in collabora- 
tion with Jean Miller, a solid volume, 
“Les Tendances Présentes de la Littéra- 
ture Francaise,” and began contributing 
to a dozen Paris periodicals. During the 
war, he was one of the three editors of 
that useful little monthly, Bulletin des 
Ecrivains, forty-nine issues of which ap- 
peared and complete sets of which are 
now so rare. Early this year, M. Picard 
sent in a half dozen unpublished short 
stories to the jury that awards the Gov- 
ernment National Literature Prize of 
3,000 francs, one year to a poet and the 
next to a prose writer, as a traveling 
scholarship. On the second ballot, M. 
Picard received ten out of the eleven votes 
cast. “I then took my manuscript and 
went out to hunt a publisher, which it 
was now not hard to find,” he writes us in 
sending us the printed copy of ‘La Con- 
fession du Chat” (Paris: Albin Michel). 
Such is the history of this delightful 
little volume, which has already gone 
through eight editions, and which M. 
Rosny well describes in his Preface when 
he says that it is “a very remarkable 
work, full of life, savory, curious, mov- 
ing, and very well written.” And this 
success has given fresh activities to the 
young author, who is already engaged on 
a volume to be called “‘Visages Contem- 
porains,” written in collaboration with 
Jean Pellerin, the drawings and wood 
engravings to be done by Mme. Chana 
Orloff; and on a novel to be called “Les 
Voluptés de Mauve.” 


The proceedings of the Franco-Swiss 
University Conference, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, September 30 to October 
4, 1919, have been published in pamphlet 
form. They contain a number of recom- 
mendations looking toward the codrdi- 
nation of the work in the French and 
Swiss universities in such a way that a 
student may easily pass from Geneva, 
Lausanne, Fribourg and Neuchatel to 
the French universities, and vice versa, 
with full credit for the work he has 
already done. An equalization of the 
diplomas of the two countries—Belgium 
also may be included if the plan comes 
to anything—may meet with more favor 
in France than would otherwise be the 
case because of the great need for trained 
men to teach the French language and to 
represent French culture abroad. 


Comment upon the popularity of the 
classics among readers at the New York 
Public Library was printed recently in 
the New York Times. The inference to 
be drawn from the article was that the 
Greeks and Romans lie dust-covered on 
the shelves, enviously watching the cease- 
less activity of the books of Harold Bell 
Wright and Gene Stratton-Porter. One 
of the assistant librarians was sceptical; 


he knew that there are no volumes in the 
main reading room better worn than the 
works of Plato, in the original. He made 
a brief investigation about the circula- 
tion of the classic authors, examining 
merely the books in one of the branch 
libraries, and, of course, only those upon 
the shelves at the moment. Other copies 
of the same books were in the hands of 
borrowers. The result of the inspection 
is given in the forthcoming “Branch 
Library News.” 

Briefly, it shows that one copy of Wil- 
liam Morris’s translation of the “Aeneid” 
was lent six times between January 16 
and May 4, this year. Tacitus’s “His- 
tories” went out four times in about two 
months, and Murray’s version of “Iphig- 
enia in Tauris” the same number of 
times between January 5 and April 7. 
Murray’s “King Oedipus” was lent three 
times in five weeks. Myer’s Pindar had 
two bindings worn out, as it had been 
borrowed more than fifty times. Mur- 
ray’s translation of the “Frogs” of 
Aristophanes was borrowed by five read- 
ers between January and May. That is 
(and the same is true of all these in- 
stances) the copy examined had been bor- 
rowed that number of times—one would 
have to go to more than forty branch 
libraries, and examine many copies of 
this play to find how many New York- 
ers were enough interested in the 
“Frogs,” during the early months of 
1920, to go to the Public Library for it. 
One of the numerous copies of Jowett’s 
Aristotle’s ‘‘Politics” had been lent fifty- 
two times altogether, while his transla- 
tion of the “Dialogues” of Plato was 
wearing out its second binding—as it 
had been borrowed ninety-eight times. 
The librarian in charge of the branch 
says that a well recognized class of read- 
ers of the classics, in addition to students 
and members of reading-clubs, are the 
older men, long past their student days, 
who keep a lively interest in the Greek 
and Latin authors, read them more de- 
liberately than the novel-readers devour 
their prey, and return to them more 
constantly, year after year. 


Professor John Erskine’s “Democracy 
and Ideals, a Definition” (Doran), comes 
near being noteworthy. Confronted dur- 
ing the World War with the problems 
presented by the sudden contact between 
inexperienced American soldiers and the 
civilization of the France they helped to 
save, he has tried to discuss them, and 
to indicate their solution, with earnest- 
ness, considerable knowledge, and much 
good sense. He seems to assume, as is 
usual nowadays, that democracy, as ¢is- 
tinguished from aristocracy and mon- 
archy, can somehow be made immortal, 
and that education can of course suc- 
ceed where religion has failed. Granting 
these assumptions, the only fault to find 
with his work is that it appears, here 
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and there, sometimes hasty and again 
fatigued. To wake it into literary life 
would have required an interval of re- 
pose. For that very reason it is the 
more valuable as a document. Such 
shortcomings imply perhaps the most 
perplexing condition of our bewildering 
times—that the men best able to help us 
are apt to be perilously near the limit of 
their human strength. 


It has seemed good to Mrs. Drew to 
present the world with a memoir of her 
mother, and the book has gone forth as 
“Mrs. Gladstone” (Putnam). It can not 
be said that the helpmate of so illustrious 
a statesman, one, too, who was so much 
concerned in all his policies, is an un- 
worthy recipient of such an honor. The 
volume is adorned with many photo- 
graphs; its pages are sprinkled with the 
names of royalty, of the high nobility, 
of men remembered for their works; but 
it is trivial and unutterably dull. Who 
will explain to us why Gladstone, who 
must have been an enthralling orator in 
his life, so exudes ennui in his death? 
Nothing that he wrote can be read, 
nothing that is written about him can 
escape the spell of somnolence, even his 
wife is enveloped in the universal pall 
of dullness. There are, we admit, a few 
funny passages in the work; but it is as 
some one said of greatness: some are 
born humorous, some have humor thrust 
upon them. The clouds lift and the sun 
smiles, when we come upon this passage 
in Mrs. Gladstone’s diary: “Engaged a 
cook, after a long conversation on 
religious matters, chiefly between her 
and William.” It would appear to be 
true, as the biographer says, that “their 
life, in spite of the immense 
number of entertainments given or at- 
tended by them, still strikes one as singu- 
larly serious and strenuous—they seemed 
to enter no part of life light-heartedly.” 
Some of the epithets seem to be deranged 
—‘precious,” for instance, which some- 
how doesn’t just suggest the Grand Old 
Man, Gladstone injured his hand one 
day while out shooting at Hawarden, and 
Mrs. Gladstone enters in her diary: “I 
found my precious one at the Rectory 
calm and cheerful.” Matthew Arnold 
would say of this book, that it contained 
much of sweetness but little light. 


Mr. Stephen Hobhouse’s “Life and 
Work of Joseph Sturge” (Dutton) is an 
interesting chapter in the history of the 
Woman Suffrage and Anti-Slavery move- 
ments. This stubborn, peppery, and sub- 
stantial British Quaker visited this coun- 
try, wrote a book about us, and was in 
close personal touch with Americans both 
here and abroad. He was one of the 
earliest of the “conscientious objectors,” 
for, when drafted during the Napoleonic 
wars, he refused to go himself or provide 
a substitute, whereupon a number of his 
sheep were seized by the authorities. 


Brieux’s Latest Play— 
Americans in France 


HE scene of “Les Américains chez- 

. nous” is laid in a chateau in Bur- 
gundy in the late spring and summer of 
1919. Here, into the life of a French 
family of three, the father, M. Char- 
vet, an impoverished country-gentleman, 
Henri, the son, a medical student just 
discharged from the army, and Hen- 
riette, an older daughter, there enter 
two Americans to bring unrest, discord, 
and trouble of mind. The two are well- 
chosen types, real figures of to-day, not 
the old caricatured Americans of the 
Continental stage. The woman is Nellie 
Brown, a Red Cross nurse who has left 
her work in a Chicago slum “settlement” 
for an army hospital in France. She 
is of good family, well to do, but not 
rich, practical, unemotional—it is her 
boast that she has never shed a tear— 
devoted to a life of service, and remark- 
ably free from all family ties. Her life 
is her own to lead as she will, and she 
has annexed to it the life of the young 
French doctor who has fallen in love 
with her at the hospital. She loves him, 
too, in her way, but it is not the old ro- 
mantic way of the novel and the stage. 
“Love for us Americans,” she tells him, 
“isn’t the great thing it is with you 

(Continued on page 96) 
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in France. I have a warm affection for 
you, real respect and admiration. I am 
happy to think of you as my husband, 
but happier still to feel that I am to 
realize my life as I have planned it (that 
is in social service) along with you if 
you consent, without you if you decline.” 
Her plan, in short, is to carry Henri 
back with her and establish him as physi- 
cian in charge of the settlement. And 
her lover, younger, weaker, and far more 
passionately in love, is ready at first to 
consent. One can imagine how the 
revelation of this project explodes like a 
bomb-shell in the quiet French family. 

The male American, George Smith, of 
Texas, is a somewhat more aggressive 
type. A small college man, manager of 
a factory before the war, he has volun- 
teered for active service, been wounded 
at the Bois de Belleau, and has since 
been in the supply service of the A. E. F. 
He has come into contact with M. Charvet 
through the purchase of a small wood 
on his property, and his quick eye has 
seen the possibility of a considerable 
improvement of the estate by means of 
irrigation. His project, however, in- 
volves the felling of ancestral oaks, the 
removal of an old monument, and the 
demolition of a summer-house sacred to 
the family by its associations with the 
dead wife and mother. Little wonder 
that his proposals are received with con- 
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sternation. Smith, however, cares less 
for the past than for the future. He 
urges Henriette to replace her memories 
by visions, and remarks with more truth 
than tact that if all her ancestors had 
lived in superstitious reverence for the 
past the chateau itself would never have 
replaced the hut of the first barbarian 
settlers. Like M. Brieux himself, Smith 
is a worshipper of life. “Life,” he says, 
in an outburst of enthusiasm—“Life is 
our master, our sovereign, our God. To 
exalt life, to make possible a stronger, 
richer, fuller life, that is our task.” But 
Smith is something more than the type 
of practical American. He is a frank, 
friendly hail-fellow with children and 
peasants, kind-hearted, in love with 
France, where he intends to settle, and 
keenly sensitive to the growing unpopu- 
larity of his countrymen in the land of 
his adoption. He has something to learn 
as well as to teach, and he is open-minded 
enough to be a good scholar. 


The representatives of France are, of 
course, more numerous, each a well-de- 
fined and real character, from the old 
maid servant who detests Americans be- 
cause they talk in an incomprehensible 
language “schtri schtrang  schtrang 
quetchequetchequetche,’ to the notary 
who almost comes to blows with Smith 
over the latter’s brusque impatience with 
the formalities of French law. Two typi- 
cal French figures are the Bonains. 
Pierre, a skilled mechanic, gladly accepts 
Smith’s offer to work in a new factory 
at double wages, only to throw up the 
job in disgust when he discovers that 
it makes him a mere slave to a machine. 
That may be the American way, he says, 
but in France the worker likes to under- 
stand his work, to take pride in it, to 
give it a last little finishing touch for 
his own satisfaction and the pride he 
takes in it. That is the old doctrine of 
the artist-artisan, still lingering in 
France, ignored in America in this age 
of “quantity production” which gives 
French products from an automobile to 
afternoon tea-cups an individuality all 
their own. Marie Bonain, the sister, is 
“one of the French women that don’t 
figure in French novels.” Left an orphan 
at an early age, she took charge of the 
farm when her elder brothers were called 
out in 1914, and, with the aid of two 
boys in their teens and an occasional 
helping hand from a neighbor, kept it 
going during the war and played house- 
wife and little mother to four younger 
children. “It must have been a hard strug- 
gle,” says Smith. “Didn’t you sometimes 
feel like giving it up?” “Giving it up,” 
she answers in amazement, “why, ever 
since one can remember, it has been a 
Bonain who worked the Bonain farm.” 

The most carefully drawn, the most 
fully presented, the most typically French 
character, however, is that of Henriette 


Charvet. In her M. Brieux has incarnated 
the whole spirit of old France: reverence 
for the past, dread of the unknown fu- 
ture, self-sacrifice, and, above all, that 
sense of the family as a dominating 
factor in life which is as typical of 
France as it is unknown in America. 
From her youth upwards Henriette has 
devoted herself to her motherless 
brother; she has stripped herself of her 
dot that he might continue his studies, 
she has taught him, as he himself con- 
fesses, to love that which is good and 
beautiful, she has been his protectress, 
guide, and master. But in return she 
arrogates to herself a complete sov- 
ereignty over his life. She has chosen 
a bride for him, has arranged the pur- 
chase of a doctor’s practice in the 
vicinity, even settled on the house he is 
to live in and the room which she will 
occupy on her visits. It is with a de- 
lightful touch of unconscious humor that 
she reproaches Henri’s American sweet- 
heart for treating Henri “like a chauf- 
feur,” making him fetch and carry for 
her, exercising a cruel despotism over 
him. Nellie retorts with American 
frankness that her “despotism” is a 
petty and superficial thing compared with 
his sister’s benevolent but imperious 
dominance. The scene in which sister 
and sweetheart clash is the most spirited, 
the most dramatic, of the whole play. 
There is a real conflict here, and it is not 
of personalities only, but of ideas, a 
conflict between traditional authority and 
individual freedom. 

This conflict is, in fact, the theme and 
underlying motive of the whole play. It 
represents in one aspect after another 
the age-long struggle between the past 
and the present, conservatism and innova- 
tion, individualism and _ self-subordina- 
tion. The conflict was inevitable from 
the first invasion of France by Americans 
and American ideas, but it is a conflict 
fought out by antagonists who have at 
heart good reason to love each other; no 
implacable or irreconcilable battle. And 
so M. Brieux’s play is not a tragedy, as 
it might have been, but a problem play. 

To attempt to state M. Brieux’s an- 
swer to the problem would be to tell the 
story of the play. It is not contained 
in any one act or scene, but lies half 
hidden, half revealed throughout the ac- 
tion. The actual story has little value 
in itself; the plot, if one can call it a plot, 
is not exactly thrilling. But each scene, 
each bit of dialogue contributes to the 
general effect, and each is instinct with 
life, with that note of actualité which 
the French so rightly prize. No better 
advice could be offered to an open-minded 
American in these days of doubts, 
grudges, and misunderstandings than to 
read, mark, and inwardly digest M. 
Brieux’s play. 

T. M. PARROTT 











